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South Bend Central 
South Bend Central Catholic 
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South Bend Riley 
South Bend Washington-Clay 
South Bend Washington 
South Whitley South Whitley 
Spencer Spencer 
Spurgeon Spurgeon 
Star City Star City 
Stilesville Stilesville 
Stillwell Stillwell 
Stinesville Stinesville 
Sullivan Sullivan 
Sulphur Springs Sulphur Springs 
Sweetser Sweetser 
Tangier Tangier 
Tefft Tefft 
Tennyson Tennyson 
Terre Haute Fayette 
Terre Haute Garfield 
Terre Haute Gerstmeyer Technical 
Terre Haute Honey Creek 


Terre Haute 


Laboratory 
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Terre Haute Otter Creek 
Terre Haute West Terre Haute 
Terre Haute Wiley 
Thorntown Dover 
Tippecanoe Tippecanoe 
Tipton Tipton 
Troy Troy 
Twelve Mile Twelve Mile 
Tyner Tyner 
Union City Wayne 
Union Mills Union Mills 
Upland Jefferson Township 
Valparaiso Jackson Township 
Valparaiso Morgan Township 
Valparaiso Valparaiso 
Valparaiso Washington Township 
Van Buren Van Buren 
Veedersburg Veedersburg 
Versailles Versailles 
Vevay Vevay 
Vincennes Central Catholic 
Vincennes Lincoln 
Wabash Chippewa 
Wabash Linlawn 
Wabash Urbana Joint School 
Wadesville Wadesville 
Wakarusa Madison Township 
Wakarusa Wakarusa 
Waldron Waldron 
Walkerton Walkerton-Lincoln Township 

Consolidated 
Wanamaker Franklin Township 
Warren Jefferson Township 
Washington Washington 
Washington Washington Catholic 
Waterloo Waterloo-Grant Township 
Waveland Waveland 
Wawaka Wawaka 
Waynetown Adams 
West Lafayette West Lafayette 
Westville Westville 
Wheatfield Wheatfield 
Wheatland Wheatland 
Wheeler Wheeler 
Whitestown Whitestown 
Whiting George Rogers Clark 
Whiting Whiting 
Williams Williams 
Williamsburg Greene Township 
Williamsport Williamsport 
Winamac Pulaski 
Winamac Winamac 
Winchester McKinley 
Winchester Winchester 
Windfall Windfall 
Wolcott Wolcott 
Worthington Worthington and Jefferson 
Zionsville Eagle Township 
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Chapter | 


Introduction 


The major concern of school men today pertaining to the so-called extra- 
curricular activities is not so much with the place of such activities in the 
program as it is with the quality and the development of these activities so 
that they may make contributions to the major goals of the secondary school. 
As has been noted many times before, these “extras” suffered through several 
periods of varying resistance on the part of school people before becoming 
accepted as a part of the program of the high schools across the nation. Cur- 
rently, there is hardly a school that does not include in one way or another 
many of the activities of a nature that would be included in any general dis- 
cussion of the extracurricular activities. 

It is realized that such activities have been and are now known by several 
phrases, such as “extraclass,” “co-curricular,” and the like, but for purposes 
of this particular study the term “extracurricular activities” will be used, pri- 
marily because it solicits from readers the idea of those general activities so 
long identified by the usage of this term. 

In many instances these activities have been completely incorporated 
in the curriculum. Credit is given for them, teachers are employed espe- 
cially to teach them, and school time is allowed for them in the daily 
schedule in much the same way as more academic and traditionally accepted 
“solids” are included. But practices pertaining to these activities vary to a 
large extent among schools today, even among schools of the same city. Dif- 
ferences of practice in the handling of activities will be found from one year 
to the next in the same school. 

The extent to which an activity becomes an integral part of the educa- 
tional program of a school will be determined largely by the value placed 
upon such activities by the school administration, staff, and school community 
at large. It is no longer a problem of whether or not we are to have extra- 
curricular activities in our secondary schools; it is a problem of evaluating the 
total educational program, the needs of youth, and the ultimate goals of 
education, so that activities can take their rightful place in the over-all 
educational program of youth. Serious students of secondary education are 
concerning themselves with the problem of influencing the activities so that 
they will yield the highest possible results in the lives of the youth enrolled. 
Not all good schools have all the known effective activities. Neither is it 
likely that they will or should have them, but it is extremely difficult to 
imagine a school with a reasonably normal pupil population that does not have 
a need for activities that will tend to enrich the experiences of youth in a 
manner seemingly impossible in the curricular phase of the school’s work. 

So numerous are the activities found in today’s school that a listing of 
them would be impractical at this point. However, the activities commonly 
found in the schools might well be grouped under the following general 
headings: 

1. Student participation in school government 
2. Clubs 
3. Social activities 
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School programs and assemblies 
Homerooms 

Activities of a musical nature 

Speech activities including dramatics 
Publications 
Physical activities for both boys and girls 


PP > 


This listing is not intended to be all-inclusive. It is only suggestive of 
the various types of activities found in secondary schools today. 

The problems confronting secondary school people who are responsible for 
the organization, administration, functioning, and development of the activities 
include such items as (1) how much school time to allow for such activities on 
a basis somewhat comparable to that of the other phases of a total educational 
program; (2) whether or not the school will subsidize the activities from public 
funds; (3) how to provide activities for every child in the school; (4) how 
to limit participation for some and encourage it for others; (5) how to provide 
teacher time for the sponsoring of such activities and at the same time not 
create an overload; (6) what balance to provide between classes and activi- 
ties for both teacher and pupil load; (7) how to adjust teacher load or 
compensation in an equitable fashion for such activities; and (8) how to 
evaluate such activities in terms of the goals of education. These are represent- 
ative of the types of problems that principals and teachers are considering 
day by day in the task of developing a more worth-while educational program 
for the pupil population in our schools. 

The need for study of the several activities as they are now organized in 
various schools is of importance. Not all schools have the same needs or 
desire to achieve similar results from the same activity. However, many 
schools would benefit significantly if the results of the numerous trial and 
error attempts were in some way brought together for scrutiny. Successes and 
failures of various activities have been the focal point of many an educational 
meeting (official or otherwise). Many are the reports found in educational 
journals concerning experiences of teachers or administrators having varying 
degrees of success with activities of different sorts. It is the belief of the 
authors that some light might be shed on the activity field in general by a 
study largely restricted to the normative data of activities of the secondary 
schools of Indiana. 


Purposes of the Study 


It was the general purpose of these investigators to initiate a long-range 
and extensive program of investigation, designed to survey the status of the 
extracurricular activities program in Indiana high schools. To this end, a 
beginning was made in the collection of data, a part of which have been 
analyzed and are reported in the present publication. 

Stated more specifically, five purposes were embodied in the present 
report. These may be defined as follows: 

1. To review the recent literature and present a selected bibliography 
with regard to the extracurricular program in general. 

2. To do likewise with regard to the student council in particular. 

3. To present a survey of factual material and opinions regarding the 
general status of the extracurricular activities program in Indiana high schools. 
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4. To do likewise with regard to the student councils in Indiana high 
schools. 

5. To relate the findings in Indiana to the information and suggestions 
found in the literature, both for the activities programs in general and for the 
student council programs in particular. 

The study was necessarily limited to a sample of high schools which were 
willing to supply information, and to the type of information which could be 
obtained by means of a uniform check list. 

It is hoped that the efforts of these investigators will provide information 
and normative data which will be useful to Indiana high schools in helping 
them evaluate their own status with regard to the school practices under 
investigation. 


The Activities Program 
in General 

The value of a program of extracurricular activities in the secondary 
schools is unquestioned by many school men today. In groping for means 
whereby to achieve the desired results in the high schools, the activities pro- 
gram has become an essential feature of the educational planning for the youth 
of America. Although in many ways the administrative operation of a school 
still denies, in practice, that the activities are an integral part of the educational 
program (28), many educators feel quite certain not only that they have value 
but also that activities well planned and administered are an essential phase 
of the school program. 

The position regarding a dividing line between the curricular and the 
extracurricular of the whole educational program is clearly stated by Johnston 
in a recent article: “Curriculum and extracurriculum serve to supplement each 
other, there is no sharp dividing line between the two, and both are studied 
for their contribution to pupil growth” (20:10). Tompkins states that high 
schools are not so much concerned with the relationship between the two, 
since “in theory they recognize that both curriculum and extracurriculum are 
devices to facilitate learning, and for that reason they consider it educationally 
unimportant to distinguish sharply between them” (31:13). 

Many writers in the field would agree that the activities are not the frills 
of an otherwise necessary program for boys and girls. They would deny that 
activities are largely for relaxation or recreation—away from the regular 
“business” of the school program (16; 25; 28). The fact is, various writers 
have pointed out rather clearly the educational values inherent in a well- 
planned activities program (14; 2; 15; 18; 26). Mills takes a representative 
position on this point when he states that “extraclass programs can assist in 
meeting the basic, common needs of all high school pupils, especially in the 
areas of citizenship, avocations, vocations, and homemaking” (8:351). 

Administration of the activity program differs widely from school to 
school. It was stated by the Indiana School Study Commission in 1949 that 
“there is no common pattern of activity programs in the Indiana high schools” 
(19:104). The present writers, although certainly not advocating a “common 
pattern” as an essential administrative feature of an activities program, can 
but wonder whether the various agencies of educational contro] at different 
levels have given sufficient thought and energy to this phase of the education 
provided the youth. Court decisions reported by Walsh and Johnson tend to 
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“recognize activities as a part of a modern educational program” (33:30). 
In fact, in some instances it would seem that the jurist is in advance of the 
school men with regard to the activities program as a valuable vehicle in the 
education of youth. 

It would appear that, if the activities are to assume a responsibility in 
the contribution being made by the educational endeavor, then the program 
must be so implemented as to allow sufficient time (both pupil and teacher), 
money, and energy. A seemingly desirable administrative practice among 
schools in making allowance for the program is the use of time in the regular 
school day, possibly in the form of an activity period (9; 11; 28; 30). The 
inclusion of many activities in the regular school day does not imply exclusion 
of activities that by their very nature might best be scheduled out of the 
regular school hours, such as social affairs (junior-senior prom, for example) 
and competitive games. Nor does it detract from the possible value of the 
somewhat more ambitious suggestions regarding such a recreational program 
as described by Bell (A-3) for the leisure hours spent by youth outside the 
regular school hours, or the suggestions of Meyer (A-23) for a Saturday 
program of activities under proper and effective supervision.? 

There is no doubt that the secondary school holds a place of vantage in 
the program for the development of youth. Furthermore, a program con- 
ducted largely within the regular school hours will allow a greater percentage 
of youth to participate. Especially is this true in schools having a large num- 
ber of pupils transported.? It is also true that a place in the regular schedule 
would do much to dignify the activities in the eyes of many persons, 

A second administrative feature related to the scheduling problem about 
which considerable discussion has centered pertains to compensation for extra 
duties carried by the teachers. It is generally agreed that, were it possible 
to include the activities as a part of the regular teacher load, “extra” com- 
pensation would not be necessary or desirable. (This is not to be interpreted as 
the regular salary but, rather, as “extra” amounts to teachers for additional 
duties.) This position is well stated by the American Federation of Teachers 
(12) in its basic considerations of the development of extracurricular activi- 
ties. It is pointed out that a suitable allowance in the classroom schedule 
should be made to offset extracurricular activities assigned a teacher; how- 
ever, under circumstances where this is impossible, adequate payment should 
be made for the overtime duties. 

Larson (34) reports that, during a discussion of from 400 to 500 educa- 
tors on the topic of extra compensation, it was generally agreed that equaliza- 
tion of load was the desirable way of handling the problem. They, too, 
acknowledge that in some cases alteration would have to be made. Two 
rather interesting articles pertaining to the topic of extra compensation ap- 
peared several years ago. One written by Bowlby (4) takes the position of 
paying teachers extra, whereas Crafton (7), in reply to Bowlby’s article, feels 
that teachers should be paid more, but not extra. Several schools have re- 
ported schedules of paying teachers for activities, revealing not only the 
financial position taken by the school in such matters, but also the factors 


1 The reader will want to refer to the article by Cogger (5), which was written in 
reply to the Meyer article. 

2In 1946-1947, approximately Sf - cent of all pupils of the public schools in 
inflene, Se were transported (19: i”). doubt the percentage for pupila of secondary 
schools is higher. 
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considered in the constructing of such a schedule (10; 24). Zepp (36), a 
school board member, in discussing the problem confronting the school board 
regarding extra compensation for activity duties, suggests among other things 
that the professional people consider the whole problem and work out a prac- 
tical and fair plan for such payments. 

A third problem facing the school administrator pertains to making the 
activities program sufficiently inclusive to meet the needs of all pupils. It 
follows rather logically that, if the activities of a school make desirable contri- 
butions to the education of youth, then participation opportunities should be 
available to all pupils who could benefit from such participation. One has 
only to examine the implications in studies such as the one reported by Hol- 
lingshead (17:192-203) to appreciate the tremendous need for provisions 
being made in a community for worth-while activities based upon needs and 
interests of youth—all youth. 

Many writers in the field indicate that opportunity for participation in 
the activities program is an essential feature of the educational program for 
all youth. Tompkins states the case quite clearly and emphatically when he 
says: “The ‘all’ is important because every high school boy and girl, regardless 
of social, economic, or scholastic status, should have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in activities” (30:iii). In the Evaluative Criteria is included, as a check- 
list item under the general nature of an activity program, the following: ‘‘Pro- 
vides membership opportunities to all pupils on a democratic basis” (6:193). 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools states, in 
Criteria 2.B of Policies, Regulations, and Criteria for the Approval of Second- 
ary Schools, that an activities program should also act to “stimulate active 
participation of all pupils in appropriate school organizations and community 
activities’ (29:21). McKnown (22:18) and Fretwell (13:14) both agree 
that it is desirable to make opportunities for participation generally available. 

All this does not preclude the fact that a pupil can become overloaded 
with activities, both to the detriment of himself and the school’s program. 
Making opportunities available does not deny the fact that reasonableness of 
load for all phases of school life is necessary. It does mean, however, that a 
program should be provided that varies to the extent that most normal boys 
and girls will find interesting activities in which to engage. It also means 
that some should be encouraged, while others should be limited, in the amount 
of participation, in possibly a very similar way to that in which the curricular 
phase of school work is handled in many schools. Nevertheless, opportunities 
for all are restricted frequently by an economic factor that tends to discrimin- 
ate against a part of the pupil population. Shannon and Kittle (27) show 
clearly the relationship between the number of favored positions in activities 
that ate held by pupils and the economic status of those pupils. 

It is also found in many schools that various devices, of which scholarship 
is not the least, tend to restrict pupil participation in the activity phase of 
the educational program. It has been the experience of one of the writers, 
in his classes in extracurricular activities, that a large percentage of graduate 
students feel quite favorably toward the policy of using scholarship as the 
basis for restricting participation of an individual. Douglass, in discussing 
the administration of an activities program, makes the comment that “to bar 
from participation pupils whose marks are low because of lack of ability in 
academic studies is equivalent to closing to such pupils the only remaining 
avenue to education at school” (9:240). Generally, writers agree that pupils 
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should net be barred because of economic disability or low marks, when either 
results from factors outside the pupils’ control (9; 21; 35). No doubt some 
means are advisable for maintaining a proper balance among various phases 
of a pupil’s school load, but any method that does not include consideration 
of the individual and what he might gain from participation in the several 
phases of school work is highly questionable. 

Further restrictions on participation result from administrative practices, 
such as provisions of time for meetings. In many schools within the authors 
acquaintance, the scheduling of activities after the regular closing hour of the 
day would mean that a majority of the youth of the school would be denied the 
right to take part, because the majority of the pupils in the schools are trans- 
ported by buses leaving immediately following the regular closing hour. 

Evaluation of the activities program is another administrative necessity 
if the program is to make major contributions to the educational goals of our 
schools. Factors to consider, methods of evaluation, and the importance of 
appraising the program are clearly set forth by many writers (6:191-206; 
21:339-354; 32). Many schools are seeking to appraise the existing program 
through the use of pupils and parents as well as teachers. Anderson (1) used 
a questionnaire in an attempt to improve the leisure-time activities of a junior 
high school based on the pupils’ suggestions. For the most part, the pupils’ 
suggestions for the school activities were practical. 

The Columbus High School at Columbus, Indiana, and a number of other 
schools recently visited by the writers have for several years endeavored to 
evaluate the activities program. It appears not only that evaluation is neces- 
sary, but that school men in general are showing an increasing interest in the 
value of evaluation of the educational program, including the activities and 
what they can really mean in the development of a program for youth. 

There has been no effort on the part of the writers to be all-inclusive ; 
however, some of the problems of a general nature have been noted. The 
following section addresses itself to recent materials pertaining to the student 
council. 


Methods and Techniques 


The data for the study were obtained by means of an inquiry form sent 
to the principals of all public high schools in the state of Indiana. The in- 
quiry form covered such topics as general information about the school, general 
information about the activities program, student participation in school gov- 
ernment, and general information about the club program. This last-named 
topic—the club program—will form the basis for another publication to follow 
this one, thus delimiting the present report to student participation in school 
government. 

The inquiry form was sent out early in the month of February, with a 
request for return within a convenient period. Actually, the time allotment for 
completion of the form was very generous, since other activities of the research 
staff made it necessary to postpone tabulation of the data until the latter part 
of April. Due to a guarantee of the preservation of anonymity, it was not 
feasible to send follow-up letters. However, a total of 442 usable returns 
were received before processing time. This number represented approximately 


* A copy of the inquiry form is in the appendix. 
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57 per cent of the requests for data. Since this is a comparatively favorable 
response where no follow-up letter is used, it is concluded that many high 
school principals are interested in this phase of the school program. 

These investigators are fully aware of the limitations inherent in data 
obtained by questionnaire method. They are also aware of the possible biases 
which may attend a voluntary sample of only slightly more than half the cases. 
It might be reasonable to assume that, if there is a bias in the results, such 
bias is toward minimizing the extent of unfavorable aspects in the data. Those 
schools which find themselves at the low end of a distribution with regard to 
a desirable school practice are logically the ones which hesitate or refuse to 
submit data. 

The geographical representativeness of the data is depicted in Figure 1, 
which shows the location of each participating school. 

The data were processed by IBM techniques, and tabulations were made 
with the use of an electric sorter. This method of tabulation provides op- 
portunity for an exhaustive list of controls in studying the data, most of which 
cannot be included in the present study because of space limitations. As soon 
as time permits, these various types of controls should be useful in providing 
the bases of many shorter studies of the same data. The predominating control 
in this study is by size of enrollment. 

In differentiating the findings with regard to size of enrollment, these 
investigators reasoned that most of the items studied would yield pertinent 
information regardless of whether the school organization included the six, 
five, four, or three upper high school grades. An actual tabulation revealed 
that about 56 per cent of the returns were from six-year high schools, and 
31 per cent were from four-year high schools. Various other grade patterns 
accounted for the remainder, with about 10 per cent of the schools failing to 
supply such information. The number and percentage by enrollment of parti- 
cipating high schools are shown in Table 1. The classification by Roman nu- 
merals from I to VI, as shown in this table, will be used throughout the study. 


TABLE 1. CLASSIFICATION OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS BY SIZE 
OF ENROLLMENT 


| Number Percentage 
Classification Enrollment | of schools of sample 
I 0-99 | 75 17 
100-199 | 136 30 
III 200-349 100 23 
IV 350-499 50 11 
v 500-749 | 43 10 
vi 750 and up | 38 9 
Total 442 100 
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Schools enrolling 100-199 pupils predominated by furnishing 30 per cent of 
the returns, while the 9 per cent which came from schools enrolling 750 or 
more pupils represented the smallest proportion in terms of enrollment. It 
was virtually impossible to find a comparable distribution of schools by enroll- 
ment for the state as a whole without reclassifying in terms of the number of 
grades included in the enrollment. 

However, a casual observation, coupled with some empirical evidence con- 
cerning the sizes of high schools in Indiana, leads to the general conclusion 
that this is a fairly representative sample, although it has slightly higher pro- 
portions in the higher enrollment classes. 


The Student Council 


Student participation in school government is not a new idea in educa- 
tion; however, it has been within the past 25 years or so that the “student 
council idea captured the American high school” (82:31; 93:1-23). The 
number of schools having some form of student participation in school man- 
agement has increased at a steady rate, until it is estimated by Van Pool (127) 
that 18,000 to 20,000 high schools make some provision for student participa- 
tion through some form of student council. The early idea of student self- 
government has apparently given way to student participation in the school 
government. It is the idea of student participation in school affairs that the 
writers are accepting in the review of some of the many articles written in 
the past few years pertaining to student councils. 


The aims, purposes, objectives, and/or functions of the student council 
have been discussed by many writers. In general, there is agreement that 
citizenship training practiced in an actual situation is one of the most impor- 
tant single aims or objectives (65; 133; 129; 119; 95; 62; 55; 126; 50; 38). 
Other objectives of education are frequently mentioned as feasible outcomes 
of an effective student council organization (58; 93); for example, it provides 
an excellent opportunity for group guidance (90); it provides experiences for 
youth to take part in a real life situation with responsibilities of managing 
affairs under the guiding hand of the teacher, and it aims to give freedom 
with responsibility (54). Meir (96) indicates several ways in which the 
council, properly conceived by the staff, has potential in the teaching of 
effective citizenship in several aspects of the school’s program. Schorling (105), 
discussing the extraclass duties of teachers, points up the value of the council 
in what it can do for the students, not the school, in helping them become 
aware of their responsibilities and in providing a place for their expression. 
The idea that council organization can achieve the status of a truly repre- 
sentative group in a democratic society is just as generally accepted as the 
aims surrounding citizenship. 

That a council must have the understanding and encouragement of the 
staff and principal in order to be effective is attested to by many writers (115; 
56; 129). In fact, Van Pool (127) takes a representative position when he 
suggests that the faculty is of key importance in the success or failure of the 
council, The active and intelligent support of the student body is another 
essential to an effective council (60; 73). Faunce, discussing how a council 
could become more effective, states that “ideally, the council should be the 
voice of all the people” (60:36). The administration of the program that 
allows for school time and place of meeting, and that acknowledges the im- 
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portance of providing adequate and proper sponsorship, is important. The 
council meetings held during school hours are increasing, in much the same 
way as are other activities. Van Pool (123), in 1950, indicated that most 
councils meet during school time and on school property. Practically all 
references pertaining to administering such a program recommend school time 
with regular meetings as most effective. 

Another characteristic essential in the administration of the council is the 
responsibility of the sponsor (73). The sponsor of an effective council must 
have an understanding of its philosophy, a realization of the position, and 
ample time for the duties of sponsorship (56). The fact that it is generally 
agreed that the faculty is of key importance indicates the significant position 
of the staff member who is not only charged with guiding the council and 
representing the staff, but is also a major liaison factor conducive to the staff’s 
understanding of the council’s efforts. 

The areas of council responsibilities is another concern of no little im- 
portance. Van Pool (128) and Smith (111) suggest areas including one in 
which the council is given somewhat complete authority, a second in which 
students and staff cooperatively operate, and a third in which students have 
no part at all. Generally, it is deemed desirable to have the powers or au- 
thorities of the council clearly outlined in some fashion, as in a constitution. 
It is furthermore recommended that the responsibilities of the council be 
concerned with problems of real importance rather than with those of the 
odd-job type (59). If the council is designed to help youth practice citizen- 
ship, then the tasks or problems with which the members work must have 
significance to them and their position in the school (81). 

There have been numerous articles written setting forth suggested ways 
in which the formation of a student council could be effected. The authors 
recognize the desirability of various plans of organization—in fact, they suggest 
that a single best organization probably does not exist for all schools. Each 
school needs to organize its council in such a way as to best fit it to the edu- 
cational program and school community needs of its particular situation. 
Examples of organizations in different schools are readily available (53; 107; 
91; 88; 70; 46; 101; 37). Brewer (43) explains in some detail an organi- 
zational framework including three branches—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—and indicating duties and authorities for each branch. Dayman (51) 
includes the functions and characteristics of an organization thought to be 
necessary if the council is to contribute maximumly to the imperative needs 
of youth. Cox, Duff, and McNamara (51) suggest, for schools that enroll less 
than 500 to 600 pupils, a plan for a council designed as a forum similar in 
many respects to the New England town meetings. Running through most 
of the suggested plans one can glean better practices, including the idea of 
representation of the entire student body (81; 80; 53), flexibility of plan 
(130), and simplicity of the plan devised to meet the needs of the school 
(130; 81). 


The relation of the principal and the staff to the successful operation of 
a student council is clearly stated by Shipp when he says that “the form and 
substances of student participation stem from the attitude of the administra- 
tion,” and “to the extent to which the faculty believes in this primary purpose 
of the school and gives encouragement, support, and confidence to student 
participation, so will the student council become increasingly effective” 
(108:29). Nylen (100) points out the necessity that communication between 
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students and teachers go both ways if the pupils are to feel they have a part 
in the school. Robinson (103) reports an interesting example of teachers and 
pupils working together toward a better relationship, and the resulting effec- 
tiveness in pupil participation in school affairs. Kelly (84) indicates a 
danger—one mentioned by several writers—when he cautions against the pos- 
sibility of too much faculty supervision, which results in discouraging youth 
from active participation. It appears that a favorable principal and staff 
attitude is essential; however, a faith in youth and their ability to handle 
real problems is basic to this attitude. Van Pool (125) makes suggestions for 
teachers that, were they followed, would provide the student council with a 
better chance to succeed. The ideas he suggests are largely included in the 
following key words: understanding, cooperativeness, sympathy, and interest. 

The importance of the attitude of the principal, the staff, the sponsor, 
and the student body toward the student council should not be underesti- 
mated in seeking an effective organization. The veto of the principal has been 
garbled somewhat in the minds of many—both students and teachers. That 
pupils should have complete freedom of action with no recourse by the school 
administration is hardly a defensible position. Although most writers in the 
field suggest rare use of the veto power, most will agree that the power should 
rest in the hands of the principal (86; 82; 95; 97). It does not seem to be 
a question of whether the principal shall have the veto power, but one of using 
it as seldom as possible. It seems reasonable to assume that, if a council con- 
ceives of itself and its responsibilities properly, the need will seldom, if ever, 
arise for the veto. There are several schools with which the writers are ac- 
quainted in which the veto by the principal has never been used; however, 
the power is within the constitutional rights of the principal. There are also 
schools in which the veto is used so frequently that one wonders whether the 
youth in the schools are assuming their responsibility or whether adequate 
guidance is being given the council by the staff. 

The requirements for student membership both for council representative 
and for council office are points upon which no general agreement has been 
reached. The importance in which the council as a student activity is held 
has no doubt caused many schools to believe that some requirements (re- 
strictions) for membership are in order. One of the recommendations of a 
recent national conference of the National Association of Student Councils in- 
volves passing grades in all subjects as a requirement (48). Many graduate 
students in the classes of one of the writers indicate the desirability of some 
type of requirement, such as grades, teacher screening, etc. Moore (98) 
reports a situation where no scholastic requirements are made and in which 
it is felt that officers are selected wisely by the students. Horton (78; 77) 
discusses an election by popular vote, wherein any student may run for office 
by filing a petition with a limited number of student signers. Van Pool (121) 
expresses his belief in no special requirements for membership on the student 
council. It would appear that any restrictions on membership on the student 
council not in keeping with our democratic ideas would be detrimental to the 
best that might be achieved in the teaching of effective citizenship in our 
schools. Methods of election and nomination, unit from which representatives 
are elected, and other factors of elections vary widely from school to school. 
Each attempts to accomplish this phase in the manner best fitting the particu- 
lar school (75; 67; 132). 
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The accomplishments of numerous student councils are such as to be 
encouraging to many school people who lack faith in the ability of such an 
organization. Many reports from schools indicate the success with which the 
student council is handling problems in the school (68; 83; 110; 120; 47; 
102). Henry (74) relates an interesting activity carried on successfully by 
the student council pertaining to “preadjusting” the incoming student to the 
school. Turnbaugh (118) and Frasure (64) report activities of the student 
council in the successful handling of problems centering around social affairs. 
Kleckner (87) discusses how a student council achieved success in the co- 
operative endeavor of pupils and businessmen in making Hallowe’en some- 
what more constructive than usual in the community. 

The activities in which student councils might well engage are numerous. 
Van Pool (122) recently listed a number of activities in which schools were 
engaged. Regardless of the activities, it is generally agreed that the problems 
should be real problems which are of interest to students, which they can 
discuss, and about which they can take action. One activity in which coun- 
cils have frequently engaged is the student courts. General agreement is held 
that student councils are justly concerned with conduct of students, but as to 
whether or not this concern shall take the form of a student court is yet un- 
decided. Hardin (71) and Van Pool (124) take a stand opposed to student 
courts, but not to the idea of the council favorably affecting the whole student 
body conduct. The pro and con of this phase of the council’s activities have 
been discussed by many writers. Those favoring such a court do so best by 
actual example of successful courts in operation (44; 76; 104; 112). 

Evaluation of the activities of the student council, its contributions to 
the educational program of youth, and its effectiveness as a vehicle for de- 
velopment of pupils in effective practices of citizenship are unquestioned as 
essential to the over-all growth of the student council program. The extent 
to which schools are studying the individual student councils is difficult to 
estimate. Langston (89) suggests items to be included in an evaluation, and 
Tompkins (117) discusses the why and how of student council evaluation. A 
noticeable trend in interest in effective operation of student councils is indi- 
cated by the increasing interest in what other student councils are doing. 
Many reports are made from state organizations of student councils (113; 106; 
72; 66; 57; 39; 41). The exchange of ideas and practices and the develop- 
ment of guiding principles from such groups will no doubt further the ef- 
fectiveness of the student councils. City groups (63), area groups (109), and 
national associations (99) are proving to be effective. 

No doubt many of the examples of unsuccessful student council activities 
have not been reported; however, many writers have outlined the dangers, the 
reasons for ineffectivenss, and other factors that act to hinder the council 
(116). McLaughlin (94) analyzes the reasons she feels the student council 
idea was voted down by students in a school with a favorable teacher attitude 
toward such an idea. With the large number of high schools having some 
form of student council, it seems reasonable to assume our task is one of 
improving the existing practices with the aim of making maximum gains for 
the education of youth. 

Although student councils have been thought of as an activity largely 
related to the high school, it is of interest to note the success which some 
elementary schools are having with them (131; 45; 42). 
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Chapter Il 
The Activities Program 


The data concerning the various findings which relate to the c¢xisting 
activities programs in Indiana high schools and the opinions with regard to 
how well these programs function fall into four general subdivisions, namely: 
(1) the general status of activities programs; (2) the functional details of the 
programs; (3) the objectives of the programs; and (4) staff relationships 
with the programs. 


General Status of the Activities Program 


Discussion of the general status of activities programs will center around 
the following: (a) the extent to which there is a rigid dividing line between 
curricular and extracurricular activities, (b) the emphasis given to counseling 
of students concerning curricular offerings as compared with that given to 
counseling concerning extracurricular offerings, (c) the percentage who par- 
ticipated in the activities program, (d) participation in activities as revealed 
by the cumulative records, (e) balance between curricular and extracurricular 
offerings, and (f) evaluation of extracurricular offerings in relation to the 
total educational program. 


Dividing line between curricular and extracurricular activities. In about 
one third of the schools studied there was a feeling among school principals 
that there is a rigid dividing line between what are called “curricular” 
and what are called “extracurricular” activities. Since, by inference, about 
two thirds of the schools recognized no such dichotomy, one may con- 


TABLE 2. OPINIONS WITH REGARD TO WHETHER THERE IS A RIGID 
DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN CURRICULAR AND EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE SCHOOL 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I | 26 35 
| 
II | 38 } 28 
| 
Il! | 37 | 37 
| 
IV 19 | 38 
v 9 21 
| ! 
VI | 13 ! 34 
| 
| 
Total 142 32 
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jecture that the recent efforts of specialists in secondary education to establish 
the viewpoint that all activities are by nature fundamentally curricular have 
borne considerable fruit. The distribution of answers to this question are 
shown in Table 2. 

Schools in enrollment classifications III (200-349) and IV (350-499) 
exhibited more rigidity of division between extracurricular and curricular ac- 
tivities. However, percentages for these two classifications exceeded those for 
Class I (up to 99) and class VI (750 and up) by only a few points. Most 
freedom from such rigid division occurred in the schools of class V (500-749), 
with only 21 per cent answering yes to the question, and in schools of class II 
(100-199), with 28 per cent answering yes. There was certainly no correlation 
between the size of school and the rigidity of division between the two types 
of activities. 


Counseling of students. Only about one fourth of these high school prin- 
cipals felt that there was as much care and counseling in their schools for 
selecting activities as there was for selecting curricular offerings. This is 
revealed in Table 3, which also shows the responses distributed by size of 
school. 


TABLE 3. OPINIONS WITH REGARD TO WHETHER STUDENTS RECEIVE 
AS MUCH CARE AND COUNSELING IN SELECTING ACTIVITIES AS 
IN SELECTING CURRICULAR OFFERINGS 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I 26 35 
II 35 26 
26 26 
IV 9 18 
Vv 10 23 
VI 5 13 
Total 111 25 


The least disparity between counseling in selecting activities and selecting 
courses occurred in the smallest schools, while the most disparity occurred in 
the largest schools, followed next in order by schools enrolling 350-499 stu- 
dents. The differences between school classes were rather large, ranging from 
35 per cent of the smallest schools offering equal counseling to only 13 per 
cent of the largest schools. Taken as a whole, the smaller schools (classes I, 
II, and III) seem to be giving more consistent emphasis in counseling activi- 
ties than are the larger schools (classes IV, V, and VI). 
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Participation in the activities program. Participation in the activities 
program was certainly not unanimous with all high school students, according 
to the reports of these high school principals. In fact, not more than about 
7 in 10 students took part in extracurricular activities. These interesting data 
are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS WHO PARTI- 
CIPATED IN THE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Per cent of Per cent of schools by enrollment class 
participation Total 
I II Ill IV Vv vI 

90-100 24 19 17 24 26 18 21 
80-89 18 16 16 18 26 16 18 
70-79 16 22 15 18 12 34 19 
60-69 13 11 10 4 12 5 10 
50-59 13 8 20 18 16 5 13 
40-49 4 4 7 + 4 3 5 
30-39 1 3 4 4 0 0 2 
20-29 3 5 3 4 2 8 4 

Less than 20 4 7 1 0 2 3 3 

Per cent of 

schools not answering 4 5 7 6 0 8 5 

Average percentage 

of participation 69 64 66 70 72 73 68 


The larger schools (classes IV, V, and VI) showed slightly better par- 
ticipation than the smaller schools (classes I, II, and III). The lowest average 
participation was in schools enrolling from 100-199. The very smallest schools 
almost held their own with schools enrolling more than 350 students. In no 
case, however, did differences in average percentage of participation in the 
different enrollment groups appear to assume proportions which would have 
much statistical significance. 

In only one of five schools did there appear to be as much as 90 to 
100 per cent participation, but in almost the same proportions schools reported 
percentages in the eighties and in the seventies. Taken collectively, about 9 
out of 100 schools reported less than 40 per cent participation. The dis- 
tribution of percentage participation by enrollment size revealed interesting 
differences and little real consistency. 


Cumulative records of participation. It appears that cumulative records 
are not very revealing of the participation in activities, since only about one 
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in four of the principals checked “much” when answering this part of the 
questionnaire. However, almost half of the records, by number of schools, 
revealed some participation. It is also apparent that the records in the larger 
schools were much more revealing of such participation than those in the 
smaller schools. Nearly three in ten of the schools indicated little or no 
recording of extracurricular activities in the cumulative record. These data 
are found in Table 5. 


TABLE 5. EXTENT TO WHICH CUMULATIVE RECORDS REVEAL PAR- 
TICIPATION IN THE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


Question 
Much Some Little None omitted 
Classification 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 7 9 40 53 21 28 6 8 1 1 
II 25 18 66 49 31 23 14 10 
Ill 15 15 48 48 24 24 11 11 2 2 
IV 17 34 22 44 8 16 3 6 
Vv 18 42 19 44 4 9 2 5 
VI 24 63 10 26 4 11 
Total 106 24 205 46 92 21 36 8 3 1 


Balance between curricular and extracurricular activities. Principals are 
reasonably well satisfied with the present balance between the activities pro- 
gram and curricular offerings in their schools; almost three out of four ex- 
pressed such satisfaction. Also, in schools enrolling 500 or more, the satis- 
faction was even more pronounced. Table 6 shows the distribution of re- 
sponses to this question. 

In only about 6 per cent of the schools was there the feeling that there 
was too much stress on activities. This feeling persisted heaviest in the smaller 
schools. In about 14 per cent of the schools there was a feeling that com- 
paratively too much stress was being placed on curricular offerings; this feeling 
persisted most in schools enrolling 100 to 199 students or 350 to 499 stu- 
dents. About 4 per cent made responses to this item other than those indi- 
cated. 


Value of the activities program. These principals were certainly not 
overly enthusiastic about the value of the activities program in relation to 
the total educational program of the school; in fact, slightly less than half 
felt that the program was of much value. However, about half felt that the 
activities program was of some value, only 3 per cent thought it was of little 
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TABLB 6. BALANCE BETWEEN ACTIVITIES PROGRAM AND CURRIC- 
ULAR OFFERING 


Too much Too much Balance 
stress on stress on about Other Question 
Classification activities curricular right omitted 


Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


I 6 8 9 12 54 72 4 5 2 3 
II 12 9 27 20 91 67 4 3 2 1 
Il! 4 4 11 11 76 76 3 3 6 6 
IV 2 4 8 16 36 72 2 4 2 4 
v 3 7 35 81 1 2 4 9 
vi 1 3 3 8 32 84 2 5 
Total 25 6 61 14 324 73 16 4 16 4 


TABLE 7. EVALUATION OF ACTIVITIES PROGRAM IN RELATION TO 
TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE SCHOOL 


| 
Some Little Doubtful No Question 


Much 
value value value value value omitted 
Classification | 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent| ber cent! ber cent! ber cent| ber cent! ber cent 
I 26 35 | 45 60 1 1 1 1 2 3 
It 47 35 | 79 58 9 7 1 1 
Ill 45 45 | 46 46 5 5 7 4 
Iv 21 42 | 28 56 1 2 
Vv 28 65 | 15 35 
VI 29 76 9 24 
Total 196 44 | 222 50 | 15 3 3 1 6 1 


value, only 1 per cent thought it was of doubtful value, and none thought it 
was of no value. These findings are revealed in Table 7. 

There was a noticeable difference in the respect held for the activities 
program in larger schools (enrollment of 500 or more) and that held in the 
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smaller schools. In schools of class V and VI, 65 and 76 per cent, respectively, 
gave the highest rating to the activities program. This contrasts severely with 
the 35 per cent in class I and II schools who gave such ratings. 


Functional Details of the Activities Program 


This sestion deals with the following topics: (a) regularly scheduled ac- 
tivity periods, (b) length of the activity period, and (c) sponsoring of activi- 
ties by staff members. 


Regularly scheduled activities program. About two thirds of the schools 
provided a regular period in the school day when activities were scheduled. 
This procedure realized its highest frequency in the schools enrolling 500 to 
749 students, and was practiced least in schools enrolling less than 100 stu- 
dents. The extent to which this procedure was used in various sized schools 
is shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “IS THERE AN ACTIVITY 
PERIOD PROVIDED IN THE REGULAR SCHOOL DAY FOR SCHED- 
ULING VARIOUS ACTIVITIES?” 


Enrollment 


classification | Yes Per cent 
| 
| 
I | a9 | 52 
| | 
If | 96 | 71 
| | 
Ill | 69 69 
| | 
IV | 35 | 70 
| 
Vv | 35 81 
VI | 22 58 
| 
Total | 296 67 


Since some students travel to school by bus in almost all of the established 
high schools in Indiana the policy of providing a regularly scheduled activity 
period has its advantages, as many of these rural students would otherwise 
have to forego such activities. On the other hand a set activities period may 
have its disadvantages. If, for example, all clubs are scheduled on the same 
day at the same time, membership in any particular club may exclude the 
privilege of belonging to any other similar organization. Until it is definitely 
shown that high school students should be restricted to only one such organi- 
zation, this contingency must be classed as a disadvantage. 

Another such disadvantage might arise in schools where the larger athletic 
and musical organizations are classed as extracurricular activities, in which 
case members of the basketball team, for example, could not participate in 
such worth-while activities as band, orchestra, or chorus. Even under the best 
conditions, the scheduling of activities is a difficult problem. 
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Length of activity period. The prevailing tendency was to have an ac- 
tivity period of from 30 to 50 minutes duration. Only a very few schools had 
less than a 30-minute activity period, and even fewer schools devoted 50 
minutes or more to such periods. 

About a third of the respondees omitted this item. Since this is almost 
the exact percentage who failed to check that they had a regularly scheduled 
period, it may be taken as evidence of reliability in the data. The distribution 
of time allotted by schools of various size is shown in Table 9. 

Schools with the larger enrollments leaned heavily toward an activity 
period of 30 to 39 minutes duration. The smaller school leaned most heavily 
toward a period of 40 to 49 minutes. The length of the activity period of 
the smaller schools approximate that of the regular class period, whereas the 
activity period in the larger schools is less than a regular class period in length. 
Differences between schools differentiated by size of enrollment were not pro- 
nounced in other period durations. 


Sponsoring of activities by staff members, Almost all schools had regu- 
larly appointed faculty sponsors for the various activities. This is revealed by 
the data in Table 10. There were very few differences with regard to the 
size of enrollment. In all, 420 of the 442 schools followed this practice. 


TABLE 10. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “DOES EACH ACTIVITY 
HAVE A REGULAR STAFF MEMBER AS SPONSOR?” 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I 71 95 
II 130 96 
Ill 93 93 
IV 47 94 
Vv 42 98 
VI 37 97 
Total 420 95 


Objectives of the Activities Program 


The topics discussed in this section include: (1) the formulation of the 
objectives of the entire activity program, and (2) in what person or group 
rests the primary responsibility for formulating objectives of the activities 
program? 


Formulation of objectives of activities program. The largest schools 
(750 and up) were much more prone to have formulated objectives than were 
schools of any other enrollment class; next in rank were schools enrolling 350 
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to 499 students. Since the number of activities in the smaller schools was 
necessarily limited by size of enrollment, it might be expected that objectives 
here would be the least formulated. Such was not the case, however; actually, 
less formulation of objectives occurred in schools enrolling 500 to 749 than 
in any other enrollment class. Taken as a whole, only 6 schools in 10 had 
formulated objectives. These data are found in Table 11. 


TABLE 11. RESPONSES IN RELATION TO THE QUESTION "ARE THE 
OBJECTIVES OR AIMS OF THE ENTIRE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 
FORMULATED?” 


| 
Enrollment | 
classification | Yes Per cent 
I 42 56 
| 
II 80 59 
55 55 
| 
IV 34 68 
| 
v 22 51 
| 
VI 34 89 
| 
| 
Total 267 60 
| 


Whereas more than half of the schools had formulated objectives, less 
than a fourth had such objectives in written form. This is revealed in Table 
12. It may be entirely possible to have a common agreement on objectives 
* without the necessity of making a formal record of such, but it would appear 
more desirable that such objectives, when formulated, be recorded in written 
form. The fact that so few of them were recorded would cast doubt 
upon the reliability of the data in Table 12. Certainly, some written state- 
ment of objectives would enhance the chances of understanding and agrec- 
ment between teachers, students, and parents, and should likewise make it 
easier to reach an evaluation of how effectively the program functions. 

The practice of putting objectives in written form was very positively 
correlated with increase in size of enrollment. From only 13 per cent of 
the smallest schools to 50 per cent of the largest schools put their activity pro- 
gram objectives in written form. 

The teaching staff, as revealed by the data in Table 13, was more effective 
than any other group or person in the formulation of objectives. The staff 
was followed very closely in importance by the principal himself, and to a 
lesser extent by the student body. The parents and superintendent occupied 
only minor places of importance in the formulation of such objectives, and 
the school board had a still less significant position. It is rather revealing 
that this question was not answered by 32 per cent of the principals. It is 
assumed that there were no objectives of any kind in these schools with re- 
gard to the functioning of the activities program. 
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TABLE 12. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “ARE THE OBJECTIVES 
IN WRITTEN FORM?” 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I 10 13 
II 24 18 
Ill 17 17 
IV 14 28 
Vv 16 37 
VI 19 50 
! 
Total 100 23 


There was a decided tendency in the larger schools to enlist the aid of 
students in formulating objectives. In contrast to this, the smaller schools 
depended much more heavily on the principal and teaching staff. More of 
the smaller schools than of the larger failed to check the item. 


The Staff and the Activities Program 


This section will deal with (a) the person immediately responsible for the 
activities program, (b) staff meetings for considering the program, (c) last 
staff meeting held to discuss the program, (d) responsibility for coordinating 
the program, (e) make-up of the coordinating committee, (f) adequacy of 
teacher training for effective work with the activities program, and (g) in- 
service training for the activities program. 


Person responsible for the activities program. In almost all cases the 
high school principal was the person who was immediately responsible for the 
activities program. This is revealed by the data in Table 14. This responsi- 
bility was sometimes shared in a joint arrangement, as evidenced by the fact 
that the percentages in Table 14 total somewhat in excess of 100. 

Only in a few schools did the superintendent assume responsibility for the 
program. In only about 4 per cent of the schools was there a director of the 
activities program, and this occurred most frequently in the largest schools; 
also, in these largest schools there was proportionately less tendency to invest 
the responsibility in the principal of the school. 

In about 16 per cent of the schools, a teacher assumed responsibility for 
the program, or shared in such responsibility. These instances showed almost 
an even distribution between teachers who assumed the responsibility as an 
extra and those who were freed partially from other duties in order to get 
the job done. About 8 per cent of the schools had persons or groups other 
than administrators and regular teachers who assumed such _ responsibility. 
This tendency increased with increasing size of school. 
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Only about half of the schools held staff meetings for the express purpose 
of considering the activities program. This, of course, did not rule out the 
possibility that problems with regard to the activities program might come up 
for attention at regular staff meetings not called specifically for such purposes. 
However, if one considers the lack of formulated programs and especially the 
lack of recorded objectives, a case might be made for the desirability of holding 
a few special staff meetings for the purpose of consideration of the activities 
program only. 

There is indication that schools enrolling 500 or more students tend to 
hold meetings on activities programs more than schools with lesser enrollments. 
Schools enrolling 100 to 349 students had more tendency in this regard than 
did those with enrollments up to 100 and those with enrollments from 350 to 


499. The data on staff meetings to consider activities programs appear in 
Table 15. 


TABLE 15. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “ARE STAFF MEETINGS 
HELD FOR THE EXPRESS PURPOSE OF CONSIDERING THE AC- 
TIVITIES PROGRAM?” 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I 35 47 
II 70 61 
Ill 55 55 
IV 24 48 
Vv 26 60 
VI 22 58 
Total 232 52 


About half of the schools held their last staff meeting to discuss activities 
programs during the present school year (1951-52). Another 5 per cent held 
the last meeting for such purposes the year before. For the most part, the 
remainder failed to answer the question, and it may be presumed that they 
held no such meetings. These data appear in Table 16. 


Responsibility for coordinating the program. Comparatively few of the 
high schools had a coordinating committee for the activity program. This is 
revealed in Table 17, which shows that only 30 per cent of the schools an- 
swered in the affirmative on the question. Those schools with enrollments 
beginning at the 350 level more than doubled the number of schools in the 
lowest enrollment class, and greatly exceeded those in the other smaller classes 
in this respect. There was a direct positive relationship between size of 
school and the established group or committee to coordinate the entire activi- 
ties program. 
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TABLE 16. YEAR OF LAST STAFF MEETING HELD TO DISCUSS AC- 
TIVITIES PROGRAM 


| 
Question 
1951-1952 | 1950-1951 | 1949-1950 | 1948-1949 omitted 
Classification 

Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 

I 37 49 1 1 37 49 
It 68 50 2 1 66 49 
Ill 55 55 2 2 43 43 
IV 22 44 4 8 1 2 23 46 
Vv 22 51 8 19 13 30 
VI 21 55 5 13 1 3 11 29 
Total 225 51 22 5 1 ° 1 ° 193 44 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


TABLE 17. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “IS THERE SOME GROUP 
OR COMMITTEE ASSIGNED THE RESPONSIBILITY OF COORDINAT- 
ING THE ENTIRE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM?” 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent ar 
I 14 19 
II 34 | 25 
| 
ul 28 28 
| 
IV 19 38 
| 
Vv 18 42 
| | 
VI | 18 | 47 
| 
| | 
Total | 131 | 30 
| | 


For all schools with coordinating committees there seemed to be a de- 
sirable tendency to include teachers and students as well as the school prin- 
cipals on such committees. However, there was generally little evidence that 


parents were asked to serve on such committees. These findings appear in 
Table 18. 
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TABLE 18. PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE THE PRINCIPAL, 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND PARENTS ON COORDINATING PRO- 
GRAMS 


Enrollment classification 
Person Total 
I II IV Vv vi 
Principal 20 32 26 32 30 37 29 
Teachers 17 26 27 42 37 47 30 
Students 13 20 21 30 16 32 21 
Parents 1 1 2 0 2 3 1 


Larger schools leaned more toward having teachers than toward having 
the principal on such coordinating committees; in the smaller schools the 
principal predominated. Schools enrolling 350 to 499 students and 750 or 
more students used students comparatively more times on such committees. 
For some unexplained reason, schools enrolling 500 to 749 students used stu- 
dents less frequently than any other enrollment class except those enrolling 
less than 100 students. 

Not a single school in class IV had parents on a coordinating committec, 
and the existence of such practices in schools of other sizes was negligible. It 
appears that this is a practice which might be given careful consideration by 
those who are interested in doing a good job of interpreting the schools to 
the community. 


TABLE 19. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “WAS THE COLLEGE TRAIN- 
ING OF THE BEGINNING TEACHERS HIRED THE PAST THREE 
YEARS ADEQUATE FOR EFFECTIVE WORK WITH ACTIVITIES?” 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I 49 65 
II 84 62 
Ill 68 68 
IV 35 70 
Vv 25 58 
VI 25 66 
Total 286 66 
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About two thirds of these principals felt that the training of teachers was 
adequate for effective work in the activities program. On the other hand, 
only 16 per cent of all the schools had held in-service training programs in 
this area over the past three-year period. These two findings are shown in 
Tables 19 and 20 respectively. 


Adequacy of teacher training for work in activities. There was little 
differentiation by enrollment class of opinions regarding the adequacy of train- 
ing which teachers had had. Schools enrolling 350 to 499 students found 
comparatively more satisfaction with the training, while schools enrolling 500 
to 749 found the least satisfaction. A difference of only 12 percentage points 
was recorded in these extremes. 

Schools enrolling 350 to 499 had most frequently held in-service training 
programs. Surprisingly enough these schools were also the ones which had 
been best satisfied with the training of teachers. The smallest schools (0 to 
349 enrollment) and the largest schools (750 and up) had least frequently 
held in-service programs for training teachers to meet the problems engen- 
dered in the activity program. 


TABLE 20. RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION “HAS THERE BEEN ANY 
ORGANIZED PROGRAM OF TEACHER IN-SERVICE TRAINING CEN- 
TERED AROUND THE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM IN YOUR SCHOOL 
DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS?” 


Enrollment 
classification Yes Per cent 
I 10 13 
II 17 12 
Ill 14 14 
IV 14 28 
Vv 10 23 
VI 6 16 
Total 71 16 
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Chapter Ill 
The Student Council 


This chapter is devoted to a description of the student councils as they 
exist in the public secondary schools of Indiana, as reported in the section of 
inquiry form relative to student participation in school government. It in- 
cludes data grouped under five headings: (1) the organization and authority 
of the student council; (2) arrangements for student council meetings; (3) 
faculty and student membership on the council; (4) extent to which the stu- 
dent council is supported; and (5) opinions as to the value of the student 
council in the total educational program. 


Organization and Authority 


One section of the inquiry form was devoted entirely to student partici- 
pation in school government. Schools were requested to omit this section if 
there were no student council in operation in the school. 


Number of student councils, Of the 442 public secondary schools in 
Indiana participating in this study, 267, or 60 per cent, completed the section 
pertaining to student councils. According to this, about 40 per cent of the 
schools studied had no student council organization. Table 21 reveals the 
number and percentage of schools in each enrollment classification that had 
student councils. 


TABLE 21. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WITH STUDENT 
COUNCILS 


Yes No 
Classification | 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

I 26 35 49 65 
It 72 53 64 47 
Ill 62 62 38 38 
IV 34 68 16 32 

Vv 37 86 6 14 
vi 36 95 2 5 
Total 267 60 175 40 


Table 21 shows quite clearly that a higher percentage of the larger 
schools than of the smaller schools had a student council. As the size of 
the school population increased, so did the percentage of schools having stu- 
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dent councils. In fact, whereas schools with an enrollment of 0 to 99 had 
student councils in 35 per cent of the schools studied, schools with an enroll- 
ment of 750 and over had student councils in 95 per cent of the schools 
studied. Thus the chances for finding a student council in operation in the 
largest schools were nearly three times as great as for finding one in the 
smallest schools. From these data one would infer that the student council 
is not being used as an educational experience in the small schools to the extent 
that it is being used in the large schools. 


Unit of organization. A school-wide organization concerned with school 
government, such as a student council, of necessity needs some basis of organi- 
zation so that representation may be adequately distributed throughout the 
student body. As will be noted in Table 22, the basic unit of organization 
for election of student council members is the class organization. Seventy per 
cent of the schools studied used the class as the basis for electing representa- 
tives to the student council. Twenty-nine per cent of the schools used the 
homeroom as the basis, while eight schools (3 per cent) elected their members 
at large and 4 per cent used some other arrangement. Three per cent of the 
schools failed to check this item. Although the majority of schools used class 
organization as the basis, the majority of schools with a pupil population of 
over 500 used the homeroom. No doubt schools with large enrollments often 
find the class size larger than desirable for the basic unit in such organizations, 
while the smaller schools often find the class size or even the total population 
a desirable size for such an activity. There is some overlapping indicated in 
Table 22, since a few schools elected members to the student council through 
more than one unit of organization. 


TABLE 22. BASIC UNIT OF ORGANIZATION FOR ELECTION OF 
STUDENT COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Class Home Membership Other Question 
organization room at large omitted 
Classification 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 22 85 2 8 2 8 
II 61 85 7 10 2 3 2 3 
III 54 87 6 10 2 3 5 8 3 5 
IV 22 65 14 41 1 3 2 6 1 3 
Vv 19 51 20 54 2 5 1 3 
VI 10 28 30 83 1 3 1 3 1 3 
Total 188 70 77 29 8 3 12 4 8 3 
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Authority of the student council. It has long been contended by writers 
in the field of extracurricular activities that, if a student council is to be ef- 
fective, it must be given responsibilities commensurate with the purposes of 
such an organization. The writers realize that there are many activities in 
which student councils do hold responsibilities. However, in this study they 
are concerned particularly with the authority and responsibility of the stu- 
dent council in the management of other student activities normally thought 
of as extracurricular activities. The findings as to the authority and responsi- 
bility of the student council are given in Table 23. 

The student council had authority and responsibility with regard to 
schoo] publications in less than one fourth of the 267 schools studied. In no 
enrollment classification did this percentage go above 31 per cent, and this 
percentage was reached only in schools with an enrollment of less than 100. 
It is interesting to note that the council had responsibility least frequently with 
regard to school publications in the largest size schools studied, where only 6, 
or 17 per cent, of the 36 schools reported that responsibility was held in this 
area of activities. 

With regard to the club program of the schools, 53 per cent of the stu- 
dent councils had responsibility and authority, with the highest percentage 
exhibited for the large schools and the smallest percentage for the small schools. 
However, in all sizes of schools the percentage was close to 50 per cent. 

Eighty-three per cent of the student councils had some authority and 
responsibility with regard to the assembly programs of the school. The schools 
of 200 to 499 enrollment showed the highest percentage, with approximately 
9 out of 10 student councils having responsibility in this area of assembly 
programs. 

In comparison to the number holding authority relative to the assembly 
programs, only about half as many student councils had authority and re- 
sponsibility pertaining to honors and awards. Forty-three per cent of the 
student councils studied had responsibility and authority with regard to honors 
and awards, the highest percentage being in the schools having an enrollment 
of 200 to 349 and the lowest percentage being in schools of over 750 enroll- 
ment. 

Responsibility and authority in the athletic program of the school, like 
that in publications activities, dropped back to one fourth of the student coun- 
cils participating. Schools of different sizes tended to vary very little from 
the general average, with no percentage of schools dropping below 22 and 
none falling above 29. 

Forty-six per cent of the student councils studied held authority and re- 
sponsibility in class organizations, with the smallest schools again having the 
highest percentage, and with schools of 350 to 499 having the lowest per- 
centage. The student councils of schools with 350 to 499 pupils held respon- 
sibility and authority with regard to class organization about half as frequently 
as did councils of schools of 0 to 99. 

Slightly over three fourths of the student councils had some authority 
and responsibility in school housekeeping. Variations from this average among 
enrollment classifications were slight; however, the highest percentage was 
found in the schools of 500 to 749, where in 9 schools out of 10 the student 
councils had such authority and responsibility. 


For several years there has been much discussion pertaining to the stu- 
dent council’s responsibility in school discipline. In the schools studied 34 per 
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cent of the councils had some responsibility and authority in this area of 
activity. Again, the various classes of schools seemed to vary only slightly 
from this general percentage. 

Of the activities studied, the area of social events was the one in which 
the highest percentage of student councils held responsibility and authority. 
Eighty-three per cent of the participating schools (only one school more than 
in assemblies) reported such responsibility and authority. The student coun- 
cils of the larger schools tended to have responsibility a higher percentage of 
the time than did the student councils of the smaller schools. Fourteen 
schools, or 5 per cent, omitted the question relative to responsibility and au- 
thority of the council (see Table 23). 

The writers are well aware that the study does not include all the possible 
duties in which student councils may engage with authority. However, it 
does indicate major areas of activities which are thought to be possible activi- 
ties in which the student council may operate effectively. 


Constitution, purposes, and limitations, Several questions were asked on 
the inquiry blank to indicate whether or not a student council had a written 
constitution or its equivalent that set forth clearly its responsibilities, pur- 
poses, or aims, and, furthermore, whether or not the principal or someone 
designated by him held veto power over the actions of the council. Table 24 
gives the number and percentage of schools for each enrollment classification 
which answered affirmatively, together with the total percentage of the 267 
schools reporting. 

About 69 per cent of all the schools which had student councils reported 
that the council operated with a written constitution or its equivalent. It 
will be noted that, as the size of school increased, the percentage within en- 
rollment classes of schools having such a constitution also increased rather 
decidedly. Approximately one third of the schools whose enrollment was be- 
tween 0 and 99 had a written constitution or its equivalent, whereas 94 per cent 
of the schools whose enrollment was 750 or over had such a constitution. 

In answer to the question as to whether or not responsibilities and au- 
thorities of the council were set forth in such a constitution or its equivalent, 
64 per cent of the schools answered “yes,” again with a decided increase in 
the percentage of affirmative answers as the size of school enrollment in- 
creased. Approximately 9 out of 10 of the schools of over 500 had the au- 
thority and responsibilities of the council clearly set forth in its student council 
constitution, whereas only about 3 out of 10 of the smallest schools (0 to 99) 
and approximately 5 out of 10 of the schools between 100 and 199 had such 
clearly defined responsibilities in written form. 

The picture was similar when the schools replied to the question of 
whether or not the purposes or aims of the council were in written form. 
Sixty-six per cent of the schools answered “yes,” and the larger schools an- 
swered in the affirmative with greater frequency than the smaller schools. 
However, the difference in response from schools of different sizes was not as 
striking here as in the case of the two preceding questions. 

Much has been written and much has been said about whether or not 
the principal or a properly designated staff member should hold veto power 
over the actions of the council. Of the 267 schools studied, 248, or 93 per 
cent, replied that veto power was held over the actions of the student council. 
This percentage fluctuated little with size of school, but the highest percentage 
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was found in schools with an enrollment of 200 to 349 (97 per cent) and the 
lowest percentage was in schools with an enrollment of 500 to 749 (84 per 
cent). 


Council Meetings 
Practices pertaining to council meetings in the schools studied were 
deemed an essential element of the description of student council organiza- 


tions in public secondary schools, and hence several questions were included 
in the inquiry form with regard to administrative details of council meetings. 


Time of meeting. In reply to the question as to whether or not there 
was a regularly scheduled time of meeting of the council, 73 per cent of the 
total number of schools answered in the affirmative, as noted in Table 25. 

A higher percentage of the larger schools than of the smaller schools in- 
dicated a regular time of meeting. As the size of school increased, the per- 
centage of schools providing a regularly scheduled time of meeting tended to 
increase. Only 50 per cent of the schools with an enrollment of 0 to 99 had 
a regularly scheduled time of meeting, whereas approximately 90 per cent of 
the schools with an enrollment of 500 or over had a regularly scheduled time 
of meeting. 

The council meetings were held within the regular school day in 94 per 
cent of the cases for all the schools, with no significant differences among the 
various sizes of schools. The rather narrow range in practices is indicated by 
the fact that 100 per cent of the schools with pupil enrollment between 350 
and 499 held their council meetings during the regular school day, compared 
to 89 per cent of the schools with pupil enrollment between 500 and 749. 

In answer to the question as to whether or not the principal normally 
met with the council, 63 per cent of the schools studied indicated that he did, 
but there were decidedly fewer affirmative answers in the larger schools. This 
is somewhat understandable since the principal possibly acts as sponsor and 
holds greater direct responsibility in a larger proportion of the small schools 
than of the large schools studied. 


Frequency of council meeting. The findings as to frequency of council 
meetings are summarized in Table 26. 

It is interesting to note that the student council met daily in only one 
school, and this school had over 750 pupils. In 55 of the schools, or 21 per 
cent, the council meetings were held weekly, in 40 per cent they were held 
semimonthly, and in 18 per cent of the cases they were held monthly. It is 
of particular interest to note that 28 per cent of the schools, or 75 of the 267, 
indicated that they met on call. Ten schools omitted the question entirely. 
From the percentages in Table 26 it can be seen that a relatively small num- 
ber of the schools indicated that student council meetings were held in more 
than one of the categories listed. 


Membership of the Council 


It was deemed advisable to study both faculty membership and student 
membership of the student council, and the methods whereby these members 
were elected or appointed to the council organization. 
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TABLE 26. FREQUENCY OF COUNCIL MEETINGS 


| 
Daily | Weekly | Semi- | Monthly On Question 


monthly call omitted 
Classification 

Num- Per | Num- Per ' Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent] ber cent] ber cent] ber cent] ber cent| ber cent 

I 4 15 5 19 7 27 | 10 38 
II x 11 | 24 33 | 20 28 | 27 37 3 4 
Ill 12 19 | 29 47 8 13 | 19 31 1 2 
IV 11 32 | 12 35 4 12 | 10 29 3 9 
Vv 10 27 | 18 49 4 11 2 5 3 8 

VI 1 3] 10 28 | 19 53 4 11 6 17 
Total 1 * | 55 21 |107 40 | 47 18 | 74 28 | 10 4 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


Faculty membership. Table 27 depicts the numbers and percentages of 
teachers who acted as sponsors or representatives of the faculty on the stu- 
dent council. 

In 56 per cent of the 267 schools studied, there was one faculty member 
who acted as sponsor. This was the predominating number of sponsors for all 
classifications of schools, the only exception being in schools with a pupil popu- 
lation of 750 or over. In this enrollment classification, the highest percentage 
(36 per cent) of student councils had two teachers acting on the student 
council. Twenty-one per cent of the 267 schools had two teachers acting as 
sponsors of the student council; only 4 per cent used three teachers; 3 per 
cent used four teachers; 2 per cent used five teachers; and only three schools 
(1 per cent) used six teachers. In three schools, two of which had a pupil 
population of between 100 and 199, eight or more teachers were used. This 
seems to indicate that in these two cases possibly all the teachers of the high 
school staff participated in the student council organization. About 11 per cent 
of the schools failed to complete this item. 

There has been some discussion as to how faculty council members 
should be designated, and in Table 28 the findings of this study are revealed 
with regard to this item. 

In 72 per cent of the cases the principal made the assignment of teachers 
to council sponsorship, with the schools of a pupil population between 350 and 
499 having the highest percentage (85) of sponsors appointed in this manner. 
In five schools (2 per cent) the sponsors of the student council were assigned 
by the superintendent. In 15 schools (6 per cent) the sponsors of the stu- 
dent council were elected by the faculty itself, whereas in 10 per cent of the 
schools the students elected faculty sponsors. Another 10 per cent of the 
schools used other methods for selecting their sponsors. Four per cent of the 
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schools omitted this question completely. It is noted that in a relatively small 
percentage of the schools more than one method was used for selection of 
sponsors. 


TABLE 28. ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHERS TO COUNCIL SPONSORSHIP 


By super- | By prin- | Elected by | Elected by Other Question 
intendent cipal faculty students omitted 
Classification | 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
| ber cent] ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent 
I 18 69 1 4 1 4 5 19 1 4 
II 3 4 | 47 65 3 4 9 12 9 12 1 1 
Itt 2 3 | 43 69 q 6 3 5 6 10 4 6 
| | 
IV 29 85 | 2 6| 3 9 2 6 1 3 
| 
¥ 26 70 3 8 2 5 2 5 4 11 
VI 28 78 2 6 | 8 22 3 8 
| 
Total 5 2/)191 72 | 15 6 | 26 10 | 27 10 | 11 4 


Student members of the council. Data which are applicable to the stu- 
dent council’s representation are included in Table 29. 

In answer to the question concerning representation on the student coun- 
cil, 88 per cent of the 267 schools indicated that all grades had representation 
on the council. The schools with an enrollment of 750 or over had the highest 
percentage of affirmative answers on this question, where 94 per cent indi- 
cated that such was the case, and the schools with an enrollment of 200 to 349 
had the lowest percentage, with 82 per cent replying that all grades in the 
school had representatives on the council. 

A tabulation was made by hand of the grades which were not repre- 
sented on the council in the schools that had student councils. Fourteen 
schools were rejected on this particular item due to incomplete information 
and, in some cases, the inability of the authors to interpret the checking of 
the item with regard to the number of grades included in the school being 
reported. Of the 12 schools which included grades 8 to 12 which had stu- 
dent councils, three had no representatives on the council from the eighth 
grade. All three-year schools (grades 10 to 12) allowed representatives on 
the council from each grade. Of the four-year schools (grades 9 to 12), 81 
had student councils. Only one of these schools in any way limited the repre- 
sentation, and in this school no representation was allowed from the 1-B 
group (first-semester ninth graders) . 

In the six-year schools (grades 7 to 12) there were 152 student councils, 
21 of which had councils in which certain grades were not included. Eighteen 
of these 21 schools had councils which did not include representatives from 
either the seventh or the eighth grade; one had no representative from the 
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seventh grade; one had seventh and eighth graders on the council but did not 
allow them to vote; and the other school of the 21 stated that not all grades 
were represented on the student council because the election of council mem- 
bers was handled in ways other than by grades; however, the grades without 
representation were not checked. It seems rather clear that, in the relatively 
small percentage of the cases where representatives of certain grades were not 
included on the student council, it was the lower grades that were denied 
membership in such an organization. 

As to whether or not the student members of the student council were 
elected by the popular vote of the students, 93 per cent of the schools studied 
indicated “yes,” again with the schools of over 750 having the highest per- 
centage (100 per cent). In the schools of 0 to 99 pupil population, 88 per 
cent gave an affirmative answer to this item. The schools were asked to 
indicate whether or not membership on the council was restricted in any 
fashion other than by popular vote, and 42 per cent reported that some re- 
strictions were placed on council membership. In the schools with a pupil 
population of 100 to 199, approximately 3 out of 10 schools indicated that 
some restrictions were placed on council membership, whereas, in the schools 
with a pupil population of 750 and over, approximately 6 out of 10 schools 
indicated some manner of restriction. This indicates that, although a higher 
percentage of the largest schools used popular vote for election of council 
members, these schools also placed some restriction on eligibility for member- 
ship in a higher percentage of the cases. 

As to the officers of the student council, 52 per cent of the schools indi- 
cated that some restrictions or standards were in operation in the selection 
of the officers. The schools of 100 to 199 pupil population were again the 
schools with the lowest percentage of affirmative answers, and the schools of 
750 or over were again the highest, with three fourths of them reporting that 
some restrictions or standards must be met by council officers. 


Method of restricting council membership. Schools were asked to indi- 
cate the method of restricting council membership, if such restrictions did 
exist. From Table 30 one can readily see that scholastic average was the 
predominate method of restriction, with 30 per cent of the schools indicating 
this type of restriction. 

In half the schools with a pupil population of 750 or over, members of 
the council had to meet some scholastic average before they were eligible for 
membership on the council. It would seem that, as the schools increased in 
size of enrollment, an increasing percentage of them required some scholastic 
standard to be met for membership on the council. 

Screening by the faculty was the next most frequently used method of 
restricting council membership, with 32 (12 per cent) of the 267 schools 
indicating this practice. In 6 per cent of the schools studied, the screening 
of council membership was done by a student committee; at least one school 
in every enrollment classification except that of 100 to 199 pupils used this 
method. The method of screening by the principal for membership on the 
council was used in 10 (4 per cent) of the schools, whereas 14 per cent of 
the schools indicated other methods of screening. About half of the schools 
omitted the question, which may indicate that no restrictions were made other 
than those imposed by popular vote. It will be noted, from the percentages 
in Table 30, that schools frequently used a combination of these devices for 
screening the membership of the student council. 
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TABLE 30. METHODS OF RESTRICTING COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 
Screened 
Screened | Screened | by student | Scholastic Other Question 
by principal) by faculty | committee| average omitted 
Classification 

Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent] ber cent; ber cent 

I 2 8 7 15 3 12 5 19 3 12 | 12 46 
Il 2 3 9 12 15 21 6 8 | 44 61 
Ill 1 2 4 6 3 5 | 15 24113 21 | 34 55 
IV 1 3 4 12 2 6} 14 41 7 21 | 13 38 
2 5 4 11 3 8 | 14 38 3 19 51 
VI 2 6 7 19 4 11 | 18 50 5 14} 13 36 
Total 10 4 | 32 12 | 15 6 | 81 30 | 37 14 | 135 51 


To further clarify the method of selecting student council members, the 
schools were asked to check what scheme was used for the selection of council 
members in case they were not elected. According to Table 31, 94 per cent 


of the schools omitted this question. 


This indicates that selection of council 


members in these schools at one stage or another went through an election 
by popular vote of students. 


TABLE 31. METHOD OF SELECTION OF COUNCIL MEMBERS IF NOT 
ELECTED 
Appointed 
Appointed | Appointed | by spon- Other Question Total 
by principal) by faculty sors omitted 
Classification 
| Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
| ber cent] ber cent] ber cent} ber cent| ber cent| ber cent 
I 1 4 2 8 23 88 | 26 100 
II 2 3 1 1 | 69 96 | 72 100 
III 1 2 3 5 | 58 94} 62 101 
IV 1 3 1 3 1 3 | 31 91 | 34 100 
V 1 3 1 3 | 35 95 | 37 101 
VI 36 100) 36 100 
Total 2 1 7 3 6 2 | 252 94 |267 100 
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In two schools student council members were appointed by the principal, 
with no election in the process. In seven schools student council members were 
appointed by the faculty. In no schools was this the responsibility of the 
sponsor, and in six schools some other method was used in the selection of 
council members, not including the election method. 


Method of restricting council officers. In reply to a query pertaining 
to methods of restriction or standards to be met by student council officers 
in cases where restrictions or standards were provided, it is noted in Table 32 
that scholastic average was the dominant method of restriction. This was 
also the case for student council representatives. 

About 29 per cent of the schools indicated that scholastic average was 
used as a restriction on the officers of the student council; 24 per cent of the 
schools indicated that grade level acted as a restrictive measure for holding 
office in the council; 16 per cent indicated that the council officer had to have 
the approval of faculty or faculty committee; and 11 per cent said that he 
had to have the approval of the principal. Six per cent indicated some other 
methods of determining eligibility for holding office. Forty-four per cent of 
the schools omitted this question, thus suggesting that no restrictions were 
made on holding council office in this percentage of the 267 schools. Com- 
parison of these data shows that regulations regarding eligibility for holding 
office in the student council were prevalent in slightly more schools than were 
restrictions regarding representatives on the council. 


Size of student council. The size of the student council was considered 
to be of some interest. The findings pertaining to this item are given in 
Table 33. It will be noted that in all classifications of schoo] size excepting 
class VI (over 750), the most frequently designated size was over 60 members; 
however, the range in this particular classification was from 12 to 96 mem- 
bers, with no particular point within the range standing out as the most pre- 


TABLE 32. RESTRICTIONS THAT MUST BE MET BY COUNCIL OFFICERS 


Approval of 
Grade Scholastic |Approval of| faculty or Other Question 
level average principal faculty omitted 
Classification committee 


Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent| ber cent! ber cent! ber cent] ber cent! ber cent 


I 6 23 7 27 1 4 6 23 1 4] 12 46 
II 13 18 | 12 17 5 7 | 13 18 5 7 | 37 51 
Ill 12 19 | 15 24 8 13 7 11 3 5 | 32 52 
IV 12 35 | 12 35 4 12 1 3 3 9} 15 44 
Vv 10 27 | 16 43 4 11 4 11 1 3 | 15 41 
VI 10 28 | 16 44 8 22) 11 31 3 8 7 19 


Total 63 24 | 78 29 | 30 11 | 42 16 | 16 6 | 118 44 


| | 
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dominant size of student council. Forty per cent of the 246 schools studied 
which completed this particular item had a student council of 10 to 14 mem- 
bers; 20 per cent had a student council of 5 to 9 members; and 13 per cent 
had one of 15 to 19 members. 

Seven schools (3 per cent) had a student council whose membership 
numbered only 4, while the largest student council had a membership of 96 
students. It will be noted that, as the size of school increased, the average 
number of student members on the council increased. Whereas the schools 
of under 100 had an average student membership on their council of 10, the 
schools of 750 and over had an average student membership of 41. 


TABLE 33. PER CENT OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
COUNCIL MEMBERS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF COUNCIL MEM- 
BERS WITHIN EACH ENROLLMENT CLASSIFICATION 


Number of Per cent of schools within enrollment class 
council members 

I Il Ill IV Vv vi Total 
0- 4 8 3 2 7 3 
5- 9 35 24 30 7 9 20 
10-14 42 52 43 43 32 10 40 
15-19 11 16 15 13 9 vi 13 
20-24 4 3 10 10 26 7 9 
25-29 3 6 10 2 
30-34 1 10 6 3 3 
35-39 3 3 10 2 
40-44 3 3 10 2 
45-49 3 1 
50-54 3 14 2 
55-59 3 7 1 

J 
60 or more 17 2 
| 

Average 10 12 12 17 21 41 17 


From a computation which does not appear in tabulated form, it was 
noted that there were 1,849 girls and 1,930 boys acting as members on the 
councils of these 246 schools. When the membership of the student councils 
was divided by grade and by enrollment classification, there appeared to be 
no predominance of either sex as members of the council. 


| | | | | 
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Extent to Which the Student Council 
Receives Support 


In an effort to determine the extent to which the student council receives 
the support of the various groups within a school community, several questions 
or opinions were asked of each school. 


Support by the student body. Because it seemed to the authors that an 
effective student council would have the support of the student body, an ef- 
fort was made to determine, on the basis of the opinion of each school, the 
extent to which the student council within a school received the support of 
the student body. The findings revealed in Table 34 show that in 52 per cent 
of the schools the student councils were supported “much,” that in 45 per cent 
of the schools the student council received the support of the student body 
“some,” and that in seven schools, or 2 per cent, the student council received 
little support of the student body. 


TABLE 34, EXTENT TO WHICH THE STUDENT BODY SUPPORTS THE 


COUNCIL 
Question 
Much Some Little None omitted Total 
Classification | 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
| ber cent] ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent 
I 9 35 | 14 54 3 12 26 4«=6101 
Il 38 53 | 32 44 2 3 72 100 
Ill 32 52 | 28 45 1 2 1 2] 62 101 
IV 16 47 | 17 50 1 3 
Vv 20 54 | 16 43 1 3 | 37 100 
VI 23 64 | 13 36 36 100 
| 
Total 138 52 45 | 7 2 2 1 |267 100 


Although there were only slight differences in the support received by 
the student council among schools with enrollments between 100 and 750, 64 
per cent of the principals in schools of over 750 pupils felt that the student 
body supported the student council in a fashion that could be checked as 
“much,” whereas in the schools with a pupil population of less than 100, 
only 35 per cent of the schools indicated the support could be checked as 
“much.” In the next category, the percentages were approximately reversed, 
with 54 per cent of the principals in schools with less than 100 pupil popula- 
tion and 36 per cent in schools with a pupil population of over 750 indicating 
that the support of the student body could be best checked as “some.” There 
were no schools above 500 pupil population in which the appraisal of “little” 
support was given, whereas three schools with less than 100 pupil population, 
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two in the category of 100 to 199 pupil population, and one each in the other 
two classifications received an appraisal of “little.” No school marked “nonc,” 
and the question was entirely omitted in two schools. 


Support by the faculty. The authors deemed the support of the faculty 
just as essential as the support of the student body if a student council was 
to become most effective. The extent to which faculty support and coopera- 
tion was given the student council is indicated in Table 35. 


TABLE 35. EXTENT OF SUPPORT AND COOPERATION OF STUDENT 
COUNCIL BY FACULTY 


Question 
Much Some Little None omitted Total 

Classification 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent| ber cent] ber cent| ber cent] ber cent| ber cent 
I 15 58 9 35 2 8 26 «6101 
Il 42 58 | 25 35 5 7 72 100 
Ill 36 58 | 24 39 1 2 1 2;62 101 
Iv 15 44/17 50 1 3 1 3 34 100 
Vv 23 62 | 13 35 1 3 | 37 100 
VI 21 68 | 15 42 36 
Total 152 57 | 103 39 9 3 3 100 


Fifty-seven per cent of all the principals indicated the best descriptive 
answer of the support and cooperation of the faculty to be “much,” with 
more than 50 per cent in each enrollment group giving it this rating except 
in schools with an enrollment between 350 and 499, in which case 44 per 
cent indicated “much.” Thirty-nine per cent of the principals felt that “some” 
was the most appropriate answer concerning support and cooperation of the 
faculty for the student council. Again, there were slight variations for the 
schools with an enrollment between 350 and 499, with the percentage being 
higher than the average in this case. Nine schools, none of which was 500 or 
above in pupil population, indicated that their student council received little 
support and cooperation of the faculty, and no school received a rating of 
“none.” Three principals omitted this item completely. 


Support by the parents. With the increasing emphasis upon parent and 
community cooperation in school activities, the authors deemed it advisable 
to attempt to determine the extent to which parents participated in student 
council activities. 

Table 36 shows that 56 per cent of the principals felt that the most ap- 
propriate answer to this item was “none,” while 33 per cent checked “little,” 
6 per cent checked “some,” and only three (1 per cent) of the 267 indicated 
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TABLE 36. EXTENT TO WHICH PARENTS PARTICIPATE IN COUNCIL 
ACTIVITIES 
Question 
Much Some Little None omitted Total 
Classification | | 
| Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent 
| 
I | 6 23 | 19 73 1 4 | 26 100 
II | 1 1 4 6 | 24 33 | 39 54 4 6 | 72 100 
IIL 1 2/16 26 | 43 69 2 3 | 62 100 
| | 
IV | 2 6 | 10 29 | 21 62 1 3 | 34 100 
| 
Vv 1 3 | 22 59 | 12 32 2 5 | 37 99 
VI 2 6 8 22 9 25 | 16 44 1 3 | 36 100 
Total 3 1 | 16 6 | 87 33 | 150 56 | 11 4/267 100 


“much”. to be the most appropriate description of parental participation. 


per cent of the respondees omitted the question entirely. 


Value of Student Council 


tional program of the school are shown in Table 37. 


Four 


The opinions as to the value of the student council in the total educa- 


TABLE 37, VALUE OF STUDENT COUNCIL IN TOTAL EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRAM 
Question 
Much Some Little None omitted Total 

Classification | | | 
Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent| ber cent 
I 5 19 | 17 65 4 15 26 99 
II | 28 39 | 36 50 8 11 72 100 
II 35 56 | 23 37 2 3 2 3 | 62 99 
IV 13 38 | 15 44 4 12 2 6 | 34 100 
Lf 21 57 | 14 38 1 3 1 3 | 37 101 
VI 25 69 9 25 2 6 36 «100 
Total 127 47 | 114 43 | 21 8 5 100 


| | 
| | | | | 
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Forty-seven per cent of responses from the 267 schools indicated that the 
student council was of “much” value. It is of interest to note that, whereas 
69 per cent of the principals in schools with an enrollment of 750 or over indi- 
cated the student council to be of “much” worth, only 19 per cent, or slightly 
less than one in five, in schools with an enrollment of 99 or less felt it to be 
of “much” worth. Forty-three per cent felt that the student council was of 
some value, whereas 8 per cent felt it to be of little value in the total educa- 
tional program. No school marked “none” as the best descriptive term, al- 
though five schools omitted this item. There was considerable variation be- 
tween the smallest and the largest schools in opinions regarding the worth of 
the student council in the total educational program of the school, but dif- 
ferences in opinion between the other sizes of schools were not great. It is 
apparent that the student council is considered to be of much value in a 
decidedly higher percentage of schools with enrollments of 750 or over than 
it is in the schools of less than 100 pupils. 
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Chapter IV 


Summary and Conclusions 


An inquiry form was sent to all high school principals in the state of 
Indiana, asking them to supply various data and opinions with regard to the 
operation of the activities program generally, and the student council and 
club programs specifically, in their schools. Findings with regard to the 
activities program and the student council are reported in the present bulletin. 
Data on the club program will be discussed in a subsequent publication. The 
data were solicited in February, 1952, and tabulation was begun in the latter 
part of April of the same year. A total of 442 usable returns were received, 
constituting about 57 per cent of the high schools in the state. 

Hollerith techniques were employed in the tabulation, including the use 
of I.B.M. punch, numerical sorter, and printing tabulator. Some of the data 
that were not quantifiable were processed by hand tabulation. The predomi- 
nating control was size of school, distributed as follows: Class I, enrollment 
0 to 99; Class II, 100 to 199; Class III, 200 to 349; Class IV, 350 to 499; 
Class V, 500 to 749; and Class VI, 750 or over. These were arbitrarily 
chosen classes and were not indicative of any consistently persistent classifica- 
tion of the state high schools. These enrollment classes, from low to high, 
comprised 17, 30, 23, 11, 10, and 9 per cent, respectively, of the schools in- 
volved in the study. 

The geographic distribution of the schools reporting indicates a rather 
representative sample. However, these investigators are sensitive to the pos- 
sibility of bias, since about 43 per cent failed to respond to the request for 
information. Therefore, the unfavorable aspects of the data might be even 
more unfavorable than they appear, and the favorable aspects of the data 
might not be quite as favorable as they appear. 

The ultimate objective in this study was to provide information which 
might be utilized in improving the status of the educational program which is 
involved in the general activities and student council program. To this end 
the specific purposes may be listed as follows: 

1. To review the research literature in this area and to provide a sc- 
lected bibliography 

2. To present a survey of factual materials and opinions with regard to 
the existing status of such programs in Indiana high schools 

3. To relate the findings in Indiana to the information and recommen- 
dations found in the literature 


The activities program. The following conclusions regarding the activities 
program in general were drawn from an analysis of the data: 

1. Approximately one third of the principals felt that a rigid dividing 
line existed in their schools between the curricular and the extracurricular 
activities. 

As the idea develops that all experiences of youth under the supervision 
of the school are a proper part of the education of youth, a decreasing num- 
ber of school people will think of the extracurricular activities as being some- 
thing “extra,” with a rigid dividing line between them and the more tradi- 
tionally accepted curricular activities of the school. If the idea is accepted 
that all phases of the work of the public school are conducive to the education 
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of youth, then it would seem entirely unnecessary to think of various phases 
as being separated. Moreover, it would appear that the attitude of the school 
men toward the “extra” activities is an essential feature in the proper develop- 
ment of an educational program which includes all activities within a school 
that would benefit the youth educationally. In view of the relatively short 
time that activities have been considered an appropriate part of the educa- 
tion of youth, secondary schools have come a long way when two thirds of 
them indicate that no rigid line of distinction exists between the activities and 
the curricular phase of school work. Maximum effectiveness of the activities 
can only be reached when they are considered as an integral part of the edu- 
cational experience of secondary youth rather than as something “extra.” 

2. Only about one fourth of the principals felt that there was as much 
student counseling in the selection of activities as in the selection of curricular 
activities. 

If it is agreed that the activities play a definite part in the educational 
program of American youth, then it would follow naturally that guidance in 
the selection of such activities would be desirable. It is also reasonable to 
suppose that certain activities would be more conductive than others to the 
development of an individual youth. While some activities lend themselves 
to specific aims pointed toward the development of certain needs of youth, 
other activities will be primarily effective in other specific aims. Since this 
is the case, it would seem necessary that pupils have the understanding and 
capable guidance of mature teachers in helping them make selections from 
which they might benefit most. It is understandable that the principals felt 
there to be considerably less counseling in the selection of activities than in 
the curricular work. Traditionally, the curricular phase of the work has been 
considered of greatest importance and hence has called for a greater amount 
of counseling on the part of the faculty. The writers do not mean to infer 
that the curricular phase is not extremely important, but the point being 
made is that the activity phases of school work make valuable contributions 
to the objectives of secondary education. They should therefore receive the 
careful attention of teachers and students, so that students will choose those 
activities from which they will derive maximum benefits to themselves in the 
growth processes. 

3. Only about 7 out of 10 students participated in the activities program. 

Ideally, it would seem that all pupils would participate in some phases 
of the activities program. The aims, purposes, and objectives of the activities 
program so generally direct the activities toward the common needs of all 
youth that it would be desirable for 100 per cent of the youth to participate. 
Be that as it may, in actual practice it appears to have been extremely diffi- 
cult for schools to arrive at a place where 100 per cent of the youth are par- 
ticipating on a voluntary basis. The fact that about 70 per cent of the youth 
do participate in the activity program in the schools is worthy of commenda- 
tion. However, an attempt should be made to develop the activities in such 
a way that almost all of the youth will find interests and educational experi- 
ences of value in some phase of the program. 

4. The recording of participation in activities on the cumulative record 
was evidently not considered important in a large proportion of the schools. 

Again, if the idea is accepted that all those experiences that are under 
the direction of the school form a part of the education of youth, then it 
would seem important that each student’s cumulative record reveal the extent 
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of his participation in the various phases of the school’s activities. If the 
cumulative record is provided, in part at least, so that persons serving the 
guidance function of the school as well as the teaching function may know 
the child, then it is suggested that a completely inadequate picture is presented 
when the cumulative record does not include the information pertaining to 
the activities in which each child participates. 

5. The principals were reasonably well satisfied with the present balance 
between the curricular and the extracurricular activities in their schools. 

A balance between the various phases of school work must exist if a 
satisfactory educational experience for the individual child is developed. It 
is interesting to note that the principals felt that the balance between the 
curricular and the extracurricular activities in their schools was about right, 
and this is as it should be. It has been the observation of the writers that lay 
members of the community frequently base their criticisms of the public 
school’s program on the idea that a lack of balance exists between the cur- 
ricular and the activities program of the school. There is a need for a balance 
within the curricular phase of the work which professional people, by and 
large, have recognized and supported. However, the need for a balance of 
the pupil’s load within the activities program must also be recognized. This 
is to say that there are several phases of the educational program of youth, 
each of which must strike a balance within itself, and all of which must strike 
a balance among the various phases. As more is learned about the individual 
differences among secondary pupils, the problem of providing a balanced edu- 
cational program looms larger than heretofore. A balance of educational 
experiences and activities becomes an individual matter for each youth, de- 
pending upon his capacities, interests, abilities, and needs. 

6. Less than half of the principals rated the activities program as of 
“much” value in the total educational program, although most of them recog- 
nized some value. 

If the experiences derived from activities are believed to form an inte- 
grated and contributory part of the entire experimental repertoire, then there 
must remain much room for improvement in the activities program. Perhaps 
studies like this may (a) contribute to an understanding on the part of the 
individual schools of some of the weaknesses in their own programs, (b) pro- 
vide some information which may be utilized in the improvement of such 
programs, and (c) help with suggestions for evaluating the outcomes of the 
activity program. 

7. A regular activity period was provided for in about two thirds of the 
schools. 

A regular activity period is an essential feature of an educational pro- 
gram in almost all schools today. With an increasing number of youngsters 
traveling some distance to school, with a large number of youth employed 
outside school hours, and with the numerous other activities of the community 
calling for the youth’s time outside of school hours, it would seem imperative 
that adequate and regular time be provided within the school day for any 
activities included in an activity program offered as a phase of the educational 
experiences of the youth. There has been some reluctance on the part of many 
to provide time within the school program for these “extras’’; however, schools 
in large numbers have increasingly provided for such a period within the 
school day as they recognize the tremendous educational advantages of such 
activities. It is a good indication when two thirds of the schools have such a 
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period. One wonders whether the schools representing the other third have 
come to realize the vantage point that the activities hold in the development 
of youthful citizens in our society. 

8. The prevailing length of activity period was between 30 and 50 minutes. 

The difficulty of providing sufficient time within the school schedule for 
an activity period is recognized by the writers. Nevertheless, reasonable time 
is allocated to the activity period in the great majority of schools. It would 
seem that the smaller schools use approximately a regular length of period 
as an activity period, whereas the larger schools by various administrative 
means have an extra period of 30 to 40 minutes as an activity period in their 
schedule. There is no evidence as to the best length of activity period. How- 
ever, much can be said for its length approximating the regular length of 
period. 

9. In all, 420 of the 442 schools had a regularly appointed faculty 
member working with each activity. 

There is little doubt that the school considers quite essential each activity 
having faculty sponsors working with it. As long as the activity is carried 
on by the school and under the school’s supervision, it would seem entirely 
necessary to have a faculty member acting as sponsor. However, this does 
not exclude the possibility of other qualified lay members of the community 
working with the activity in areas of specialization in which they might be 
quite he)pful and well qualified. 

10. Only 6 in 10 schools had formulated objectives of the activities, 
and only 1 in 4 schools had these objectives in written form, 

Formulated objectives of activities in written form would seem essential 
if the pupils and teachers working with such activities are to have a sense of 
direction. It would seem impossible that an activity could attain its greatest 
effectiveness without formulated objectives. For such objectives not to be in 
written form usually means that for many participants such objectives are not 
known or in practical use. Formulation of objectives and the writing of such 
by teachers, pupils, and parents is an excellent way of clarifying the thinking 
as to the values inherent in such activities. It is recommended as a worth- 
while project for any school and for any phase of work in which this has not 
been done. 

11. The most prevalent practice in formulating objectives of the activi- 
ties program was for the teaching staff to formulate them. 

Although teachers in the schools studied participated more than others in 
formulating objectives of the activities program, students and the principal also 
participated, but to a lesser degree. It was with particular concern that the 
writers viewed the fact that parents were not included to any sizable extent 
in the formulation of the objectives of the activity program, a feature of the 
educational program in which parents, by and large, have shown considerable 
interest. Possibly here is an opportunity to give a better interpretation of the 
school’s program to the community and thereby enhance the program itself. 
Parental participation is not costly in terms of money, and yet there is every 
evidence that the interest, understanding, and concern of parents pay big 
dividends in the effectiveness of the educational program of a community. 

12. The high school principal was usually the person immediately re- 
sponsible for the activities program. 

As would be expected, the principal in a higher percentage of the smaller 
schools studied held immediate responsibility for the activities program than 
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was the case for the larger schools. With smaller teaching staffs and smaller 
enrollment, the principals in the smaller schools have possibly found it neces- 
sary to assume direct responsibility for many phases of the educational pro- 
gram that in larger schools can be turned over to teachers with free time 
and/or specialists in the various phases of the work. A point of interest, 
however, is that the principal of the school in his operation and management 
of the school must apparently feel that the extracurricular activities program 
is of great importance, otherwise he would not assign himself this responsi- 
bility which consumes much of his time in the over-all administration of the 
school program. It is recommended that many schoo] principals might well 
examine the possibility of assigning this responsibility to a capable teacher and 
allowing sufficient time in the teaching load of the teacher to supervise and 
administer the program under the principal’s general supervision. It is realized 
that to have a director of extracurricular activities is not possible at present 
for the smaller schools, but to have a teacher with one or more free periods 
for this responsibility is entirely possible for many schools, without additional 
expenditure of funds. 

13. Only about one half of the schools held staff mectings for the ecx- 
press purpose of considering the activities program, and most of these schools 
had held such a meeting during the present school year. 

If the activities program of a school is to be considered an essential fea- 
ture of the education of American youth, then it would seem that the staff 
might well hold some of its meetings for the express purpose of considering 
the activities program, its purposes, its development, and its evaluation. The 
writers realize that faculty meetings in many schools are held largely, if not 
only, for administrative purposes. Nevertheless, they recommend that each 
school plan some of its faculty meetings around the problems pertaining to 
the activities program in an effort to provide a program more in keeping with 
the needs of youth and the community in which they work. 

14. Only about 3 in 10 schools had a coordinating committee for the 
school activities. 

Some type of coordinating committee for the activities program, made up 
of various members of the school community, should prove to be quite 
beneficial to the over-all program of the school. This plan does not differ 
materially from the suggestions that are frequently made in the development of 
the curricular phase of the program. It is apparent that schools, by and 
large, use such committees in relatively few cases (3 out of 10). However, 
schools of over 350 population use such committees far more frequently than 
do the smaller schools. Here again is an opportunity for the school to develop 
understanding and interest on the part of all members of a school community, 
with no additional outlay of money and with the possibility of enhancing the 
program materially. 

15. The schools which had coordinating committees usually included 
the principal, teachers, and students on such committees. 

Parents have not usually been included on committees charged with the 
general coordination of the activities program. It is the feeling of the writers, 
however, that parents not only have much to add but have much to ask and 
understand about this phase of the school’s program. It must be remembered 
that the activities program is relatively new in the educational program of 
American youth and is frequently misunderstood by parents and patrons of 
the school. It seems that frequently the adult citizens of our community feel 
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that the activities program is the “dessert” of the educational program rather 
than an integral part of it. This attitude on the part of the community is 
not conducive to the development of the best possible educational program. 
Yet, without parental participation in any phase of the program, a proper 
understanding on their part is being left to chance. A school that makes an 
effort to develop an effective extracurricular program need not fear parental 
participation in the thinking and the planning for such. 

16. About two thirds of the principals felt that the training of new 
teachers was adequate to deal with the activities program, but in only 16 per 
cent of the schools had there been any organized program of in-service train- 
ing within the past three years that was centered around the activities. 

The fact that a high percentage of the principals felt that beginning 
teachers were adequately prepared to handle various phases of the activities 
program is a compliment to our young and beginning teachers today. Since 
they have gained such competency largely from experience and not from a 
formal classroom situation, there is every reason to believe that this percentage 
will increase, because an increasing number of youth in school are participating 
in the activities program today. It is of particular interest to note that, 
whereas one third of the principals indicated the teachers were not adequately 
trained, about one sixth of them provided some type of in-service training 
program to qualify these teachers better in this area. Administrators hold the 
responsibility to so work with young teachers that these teachers may become 
competent in the areas in which they lack adequate training, even while on 
the job. With the increasing number of teachers who are expected to par- 
ticipate in sponsoring some type of activity, and with so few schools holding 
in-service programs, it must be recognized that many beginning teachers, rep- 
resenting various degrees of adequacy in training, are not receiving much 
help in overcoming their deficiencies. It is recommended that, where a situa- 
tion such as this exists, an in-service training program of some type be initiated. 


The student council. The following conclusions stem specifically from an 
analysis of data on student councils: 

1. Of the 442 schools, 267 had a student council organized. 

Although it is realized that not all schools will desire or need each of 
the various activities normally found in an extracurricular activities program, 
the importance of the student council in student participation in school gov- 
ernment is great. Sixty per cent of the schools have such an organization. 
One wonders whether the other 40 per cent of the schools should not examine 
very carefully the possible contributions of such an organization in their own 
situations, thereby determining whether or not a student council would be ef- 
fective as an educational vehicle in the training of youth. 

Considering the relatively short time that student councils have been con- 
sidered an appropriate part of the education of youth, they have developed 
remarkably well. There is sufficient evidence of the success of numerous 
schools with the operation of a student council to provide bases for other 
schools to approach confidently the development of such an organization. It 
seems that the student council or some equivalent type of organization in 
which youth participate in school government would be conducive to a better 
relationship between the administration of the school and the student body. 
With the increasing tendency of pupils to desire to express their own feelings 
in regard to certain school affairs, an organization such as this might provide 
a channel whereby proper and legitimate action could be taken under the 
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guidance of mature sponsorship. A student council, functioning well, gives 
every student in the school a feeling of responsibility in the affairs of the school. 
Hence it should encourage responsible, intelligent action on the part of youth 
in their approach to the problems concerning them and to the problems in 
which they justly feel they should have a functional part. 

2. As the size of the school enrollment increased, so did the percentage 
of schools with student councils. The smaller schools in this study did not 
have student councils in the same frequency as the schools with larger pupil 
population, and those small schools with student councils did not feel them 
to be of as much value as did the larger schools. 

It is with some concern that the writers view this situation, for they feel 
that student participation in school government is just as essential for the 
youth enrolled in small schools as it is for those enrolled in large ones. Such 
participation may not be organized in the form of a student council as it is 
normally thought of; nevertheless, it will be organized and there will be re- 
sponsible participation on the part of students in school government. The 
fact that a school is small does not mean that opportunities for participation 
in the affairs of the school should be denied the youth. Here is an opportunity 
for the development of responsible citizenship. With a high percentage of 
America’s youth being educated in relatively small schools, it would seem ex- 
ceedingly important that this vehicle for the development of such attitude;, 
understandings, and responsibilities should not be denied youth because they 
are enrolled in a school with a relatively small population. 

3. In about 7 out of 10 schools, the basic unit of organization for elect- 
ing student council] members was the class. As would be expected, the schools 
usually elected their council members from the individual classes. However, 
as schools increased in size, the homeroom became more predominant in the 
election of council members. Since there is no evidence that one method is 
particularly more advantageous than another, it is suggested that each school 
elect its council representatives in the manner that best fits its school organi- 
zation and enrollment. 

4. The highest percentage of student councils had authority and respon- 
sibility in the areas of social events, assemblies, and school housekeeping. 

If student councils are to become effective, it is necessary that they have 
responsibility and authority in those affairs of schools in which they are keenly 
interested and in which they are competent to work. A high percentage of 
student councils in the schools studied held authority and responsibility in 
such areas as social events, assemblies, and school housekeeping. As a student 
council grows in its effectiveness, there seems to be no reason why it should 
not participate with an increasing responsibility and authority in other student 
affairs, such as clubs, honors and awards, publications, athletics (with special 
emphasis on intramurals). It is not recommended that a student council in 
its infancy be given more responsibility and authority than the organization 
can handle. But there is every reason to believe that the organization should 
be given more and more responsibilities as it develops, particularly in the field 
of activities in which youth are so keenly interested. It has been the experi- 
ence of many schools that student councils operating effectively have handled 
extremely well practically all of the various phases of the student activities 
program. 


5. In 7 out of 10 schools, there was a written constitution or its equiva- 
lent for the student council. 
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A constitution for the student council, like objectives for the over-all ac- 
tivities program, helps to give participants a sense of direction and frequently 
acts as a guidepost in the development of the organization. The fact that 70 
per cent of the schools had a constitution is a commendable feature of the 
program; however, it must be noted that the larger schools had a higher per- 
centage of student council constitutions than the smaller schools. It is recom- 
mended that all schools with student councils have some type of a constitution 
or its equivalent, regardless of the size of school. 

6. Practically all of the schools having a constitution or its equivalent set 
forth clearly the responsibilities and the authority of the student council 
therein. That the responsibilities and authorities of the student council 
should be clearly understood by all interested persons is unquestioned. It is 
a commendable feature of the student council constitutions found in the schools 
that they have been set forth clearly in practically all cases. 

7. About two thirds of the schools had the aims and purposes of the 
student council in written form. 

A clear statement of the aims and purposes of the student council again, 
like the aims of the activities program, are essential if proper understanding 
on the part of students, faculty, and parents is to be attained. Since these 
aims and purposes are in written form in about two thirds of the schools, it is 
probable that they are included in the constitutions of the student councils. 
If this be true, the schools with a written constitution have the purposes and 
aims as well as the responsibilities and authorities set forth clearly in such « 
constitution. It is recommended that such be the case for all student councils 
in their development toward an effective organization for participation in 
school affairs, 

8. In more than 9 out of 10 schools, the principal held veto power over 
the action of the student council. 

There has been much discussion pertaining to the principal’s holding the 
veto power over the actions of the student council. A few would have us 
believe that this is not in keeping with the most democratic practices. How- 
ever, it seems that the majority of the writers in the field believe that the 
secondary pupils in their actions should have the guiding hand of mature fac- 
ulty members and that the principal should have the power of review and 
veto when necessary. It is granted that, in an effective organization, one in 
which the student council understands its responsibilities and its authorities, 
one in which the responsibilities of the administration of the school are thor- 
oughly understood, and one in which the relationship between the adminis- 
tration and the pupils is good, the veto power of the principal would be used 
seldom, if ever. Nevertheless, the writers do not consider it anything but 
proper for this power to be delegated to the principal or some other properly 
designated staff member in the operation of an effective student organization 
concerned with school affairs. 

9. More than 7 in 10 of the student councils had a regularly scheduled 
time of meeting. 

A regularly scheduled time of meeting of a student council seems most 
desirable. It tends to give dignity to the organization and to provide time for 
the student council to assume the responsibilities with which it is charged. 
Like any other functioning organization with responsibilities, it is exceedingly 
difficult and bunglesome to handle if meetings are only “on call.”” When a 
scheduled time is not provided representatives will have a minimum amount 
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of time in which to prepare for the meeting and will often have conflicts of 
interests and activities. The schools have made remarkable progress in this 
direction, with more than 7 out of 10 schools providing a regularly scheduled 
time of meeting. It seems that this percentage will increase if increasing 
use of an activity period is made, since many schools will find it possible to 
schedule a regular time of student council meeting within the activity period. 

10. About 19 out of 20 of the student councils met during the regular 
school day. 

The fact that there is an increasing need for school activities to be sched- 
uled within the regular school day has no doubt had its effect on the meeting 
time of the student councils, since practically all of them meet during the 
regular school hours. This is to be commended as a good practice and should 
be encouraged for those few schools which do not provide such time. 

11. Almost two thirds of the principals normally attended the meetings 
of the student council. This proportion was higher in the smaller schools 
studied than in the larger schools. 

It is not surprising that the majority of high school principals normally 
met with the student councils since a majority held immediate responsibility 
for the student council. 

Again it is recommended that principals consider the possibility of assign- 
ing the student council to members of the staff who have been partially re- 
lieved of other duties, where necessary, in order that this activity might be 
properly sponsored. This may not be advisable in all schools, but the writers 
feel it to be worthy of consideration. There is the feeling on the part of 
many that the principal, due to his position, would hinder somewhat the ef- 
fectiveness of the student council. However, it is the writers’ feeling that 
this depends more upon the personality of the principal and how he is ac- 
cepted by his student body. 

12. About 4 in 10 schools held semimonthly meetings. 

The holding of a regular meeting of the student council is a desirable 
practice. There is no evidence as to the most appropriate frequency with 
which meetings should be held. It is suggested that the frequency of meeting 
of the student council be sufficient to accomplish the work and the responsi- 
bilities with which the council is working. However, slightly more than 1 
in 4 schools held meetings “on call.” This practice does not appear to be as 
desirable as a regular meeting time except when used in addition to regular 
meetings, and then only in cases of extreme importance. 

13. In almost 6 out of 10 schools, one faculty member acted as sponsor 
of the student council. 

The participation of faculty members in the student council is of great 
importance, and is possibly the greatest single factor in the development of 
an effective student council. There is no evidence as to the most effective 
number of faculty members in a student council; however, the majority of 
student councils of the schools studied had one faculty member acting on the 
council. This faculty member held tremendous responsibility, acting not only 
as a guide to the students but also as the contact between the council and 
the faculty and administration. The responsibility of this faculty member is 
probably as great as is that of any faculty member in the activities program 
of a school. 


14. In slightly over 7 out of 10 schools, the principal appointed the 
sponsor of the student council. 
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Considerable discussion has centered around how the faculty member or 
members of the student council should be selected. In the majority of schools 
studied, the principal made the appointment, and the writers are pronc to 
agree with this as the most effective method, even in the face of considerable 
feeling that the faculty representatives on the council should be elected cither 
by the faculty or by the students. When one considers the additional load 
placed upon the sponsors of various activities, and particularly of the student 
council, it seems that, if the work loads of teachers are to be kept somewhat 
comparable, the principal of the school is probably in the best position to 
make the appointment. He also is in the best position to know the type of 
person most desirable for this kind of an assignment. 

15. In almost 9 out of 10 schools, all grades of the school were repre- 
sented on the student council. 

That all grades of the school should have representation on the student 
council is highly desirable and important. Certainly no school-wide organi- 
zation such as this, charged with responsibilities of participation in school 
government, should omit from its membership various groups within the school. 
It is recommended that, in the schools not having all grades represented, this 
situation be given consideration at the earliest convenience. 

16. In cases where all grades were not represented, grades 7 and 8 were 
usually the ones that did not have representation. 

It was of particular concern that in cases where all grades were not 
represented, it was the lower grades of the school being reported that failed 
to have representation. There has been a feeling for some time on the part of 
many that the seventh and cighth grades fail to become an integral part of the 
secondary school relative to the activities program. The age and immaturity 
of the student no doubt cause some difficulties in the arrangement of certain 
types of activities (social dancing, for example), yet it does not seem defensible 
to exclude them from the student council. 

17. Over 9 out of 10 schools indicated that popular vote was used in 
electing student council members. 

In electing members to the student council, schools have the opportunity 
to teach by example and practice some of the very essential characteristics of 
citizenship. By and large, it is believed that popular election of representatives 
in our government is the appropriate manner in which to elect representation. 
In almost all the schools studied, popular vote was used, in part at least, in 
the election of representatives to the student council. However, in about 50 
per cent of the schools, representatives as well as officers were restricted or 
expected to meet some standards before being eligible. 

Scholastic average was most frequently used for both members and of- 
ficers, and grade level followed as a close second method for the selection of 
officers. Although grade level appears to be justifiable to the writers as a 
restriction on a student council’s officers which would thus guarantee, for 
example, a senior to be president of the student council, it is doubtful whether 
any person should be restricted from student council membership or office- 
holding on the basis of his having completed successfully another phase of the 
school work regardless of his abilities or interests. To deny a person the 
possibilities of educational experiences within an activity, such as the student 
council, because of his inability to achieve a certain score or mark in other 
phases of school work would seem to deny him the possibilities of the best edu- 
cation that he is able to attain. 
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As the number of youngsters increases in our secondary schools and the 
range of abilities increases thereby, it would appear that an increasing number 
of youth are being confined to a non-participation group in school activities. 
To offset this situation, schools must assume the responsibility of allowing, 
encouraging, and making it possible for youth of the lower abilities to achieve 
with success the academic work of our school. A restriction or standard, such 
as scholastic average, as a requirement for eligibility to either membership or 
office holding is not in keeping with democratic practices. That a person 
should have attained a specific age before being eligible for certain responsi- 
bilities is tenable, but the fact that eligibility for representatives is dependent 
upon the mark of achievement in other activities has not been so readily 
accepted, 

It is suggested that schools consider this problem of electing student 
council members and officers, and it is recommended that restrictions, if made, 
should be made upon the basis of individual needs, interests, and desires with 
an aim toward providing the best educational experience that can be given the 
individual in our public school set-up. In a very few schools, representation 
on the student council was appointive by the principal. This may be a feas- 
ible manner in which to handle the problem in a beginning student council, 
but it is highly questionable as a continuing practice if the student council 
is to achieve the effectiveness that writers in the field think is possible. 

18. The prevailing number of members of the student councils was be- 
tween 10 and 14. 

The size of the student council in the schools studied ranged from 4 to 
96 in number, with the largest schools having the largest councils, and the 
smallest schools having the smallest. Regardless of the size of school, 10 to 
14 members seemed to be the number most prevalent. No doubt the larger 
student councils have some means whereby an executive group carries on 
much of the business of the organization. It is possible that a student council 
of 60 would become unwieldy in its organization. Practices observed by the 
writers indicate that the size of the student council should be kept, for pur- 
poses of effectiveness, relatively small, although this does not mean to exclude 
the idea of the large student councils with the executive groups working 
therein. 

19. About half of the principals felt that the student body support of 
the student council could be signified as “much.” Fifty-seven per cent of 
the schools indicated that faculty support and cooperation of the student 
council could be best indicated by “much.” 

If the student councils are to be effective, it is necessary that they have 
the support and the cooperation of both the student body and the faculty. 
The opinions of the principals indicated that slightly over half of the student 
councils studied received much support of both the faculty and student body, 
with very few schools indicating that they received little support. However, 
where “little” was checked, it was used by the smaller schools. It would be 
desirable that in all schools where the support of either the faculty or the 
student body is not what it ought to be, serious consideration be given to 
developing an understanding on the part of the student body, the faculty, 
and the council as to the inter-relatedness of the activities and the benefit that 
each derives from its support of the other. 

20. Generally speaking, parental participation in student council activi- 
ties was lacking in the schools studied. 
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As in other instances where parental participation is possible, the stu- 
dent council activities in the schools studied did not often include participa- 
tion on the part of parents. In fact, almost 6 out of 10 of the schools indi- 
cated that there was no participation on the part of parents in any of the 
student council activities. Here again seems to be a place in which the schools 
can interpret their educational program to the patrons of the school better 
than they do at present. Parental participation might be only that of an 
observer. However, the opportunity for creating more interest and sounder 
understanding of this phase of school work would be possible if parents were 
included. 

21. Only about half of the principals indicated that the student council 
was of much worth in the total educational program of the school. 

The larger schools, in general, seemed to consider the student council of 
much greater worth than did the smaller schools. If the student council is 
to achieve a status of much worth in the great majority of schools, then it 
is recommended that more serious concern on the part of the students, staff, 
and parents be given to the student council. 
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Indiana University 
School of Education 
Division of Research and Field Services 


This inquiry form is being sent to all high school principals in 
Indiana. Please complete the form, regardless of the status of your stu- 
search rt and all information which ; 
confide: 


Directions: Place check marks in the blank spaces or supply figures 
when If you need to use more space than is allotted for com 
ments, enclose extra pages with your reply. 


SECTION I. General Information 

1. Name of school 
l. Grades included in school being rted: 
1) 7-12 (Six-year school) 10-22 10-12 (Three-year school) 


2) — 8-12 (Five-year school) 5) — Others (Specify grade included) 
3) —_ 9-12 (Four-year school) 


5. Total enrollment of school being reported ‘ 
9. Number of pupils transferred in from rural areas _ ° 
12. Number of equivalent full-time teachers « (Count each full- 


time teacher as one and add appropriate Fractions for part-time 
teachers. Do not include clerical staff. 


SECTION II. General Information Regarding Activities Program 


1% In your opinion is there a rigid dividing line between the curricular 
and the extracurricular activities as they are organized and operated 
in your school? 

1) ___ Yes 2) No 

16 she objectives or aims of the entire ‘activities program formated? 

1 Yes No 


If objectives are formated, are these objectives in written form? 
1) ___ Yes 2) __ No 


20. If objectives are formulated, who formated them? (Check more than 
1) Board of control Sante 


3) —— Principal — — Cure (Spectty) 
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22. 


23. 


26. 
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a person holds immediate responsibility for the activities prograf? 
Superintendent 
Principal 
“~~ Director of extracurricular activities 
,— Teacher with at least half of the day devoted to such duties 
__. Teacher with less than half of the day but at least one 
—™ period per day for this work 
3 — Teacher with no free time allotted to this duty 
Other (Specify) 


Is there an activity period provided in the regular school day for 
the scheduling of various activities? 
1) __ Yes 2) ___ Wo 


If there is a regularly scheduled activity period, what is the 
length of such a period? (In minutes) 


Does each activity have at least one — staff member as a 
sponsor? 1) __ Yes 2) 

If not all activities have a,staff sponsor, indicate those not 
a sponsor from the regular teaching staff, and give the official 
position of the person sponsoring the activity. 


Activity Official Position of Sponsor 


Are staff meetings held for the express purpose of considering the 
activities program of the school? 
1) ___ Yes 2) ___ No 


If staff meetings are held to discuss the activities program, when 
was the last such meeting held? 
1) __1951-1952 2) _ 1950-1951 3) 1919-1950 __ 19448-1949 


To what extent do the cumlative records of pupils reveal partici- 
pation in the activities program? 
1) Much 2) ___Some 3) __Little 4) ___None 


In your opinion do pupils receive as much care and counsel of teach- 
ers in selecting and planning for participation in the activities 
re as for participation in i curricular phase of their work? 
1 Yes 2 No 


Is there some group or committee assigned the responsibility of 
coordinating the entire activities program? 
1) Yes 2) ___ No 


If the responsibility is assigned to a group or committee, give the 
number of participants of each t listed below. 
1) __Principal 2) Teacher 3 Students Parents 


Approximately what percentage of the student body participates in the 
activities program, excluding such activities as assembly which is 


required of all? 


| 
|_| 
aving 

commonly 
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in 


3 


your school? 


In your opinion what is the most appropriate phrase regarding the 
balance between the activities program and the curricular offering 


program stressed too much 
cular phase of work stressed too much 
— Selance between two is about right 


~__ Other (Specify) 


Was the college training of the beginning teachers you have employed 
during the past three years sufficient to be effective in the work 
with various activities? 


1) 


__ Yes 


No 


Has there been any organized program of teacher in-service training 
in your school centered around the activities program during the 
past = years? 


No 


In general, what is your evaluation of the entire activities program 
in its relationship to the total educational program in your school? 


Note 


Of much value 
____ Of some value 
___ Of little value 


h) 


Of doubtful value 
Of no value 


SECTION III. Student Participation in School Government 


If you have no student council, skip this section and con- 


tinue with Section IV on page 5. 


Do all the grades (of the school being reported) have representa- 
tives on the council? 


1) 


__ Yes 


2) 


No 


If all grades are not represented, which grades (or grade) do not 
have representatives on the council? 


1) 


h) 


6) — 12 


Is membership on the council restricted in manner other than by 
popular vote? 1) __ Yes __ No 


If there are other restrictions, indicate methods of restricting 


Candidates are screened by principal 


screened by faculty members 


Candidates are screened by student committee 
Certain scholastic averages must be maintained 


Are there any restrictions or standards that must be met by council 


1) 

2) — Candidates are 

5) __ Other (Sfecify) 
officers? 

1) Yes 


2) 


No 


If there are restrictions or standards, indicate such restrictions 
the appropriate space or spaces, 

__. Grade level ) 

Scholastic average 

__. Approval of principal 


5) 


Other (Specify) 


Approval of faculty or facul- 
ty committee 


2 
3) 7 
: 
__ 10 
8 5) 11 
membership, 
hh. 
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2 


1) Yes 


1) ___ Daily ___ Monthly 
2) —— Weekly 5) ~~ On call 
3)_—— Semi-~nonthly 
Indicate the number of girls and boys on the council from each grade 
Grade Girls Boys Grade Girls Boys 
8 n 
TOTAL 


How many teachers are currently acting as sponsors for the council? 


How are teachers assigned the duty of council sponsorship? 
1) ___ Assigned by superintendent by 
2) — Assigned by principal 5) ~_Other (Specify) 


dents? Yes 2) Wo 


If student members are elected, what is the basic unit of organiza- 
tion for such election? 
— 3) __Membership at large 

Other (Specify) 


If student members are not elected, indicate method of selection. 
1) ___ Appointed by principal ”3) Appointed by rs 
2) —_ Appointed by faculty (Specify) 


Is the veto power over the actions of the council held by the prin- 
1 2 


there a written constitution or for the council? 
1 Yes 2 


If there is a written constitution, are the responsibilities and the 
Yes 2 No 


No 


In your opinion, to what extent does the council have the support 
and cooperation of the faculty? 
1) Much 2) _ Some 3) __Iittle None 
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7k. In your opinion to what extent does the council have the support of 
2) Some 3) Little None 

15. To what extent do parents participate in any fashion (other than in- 


rf 


77. Does the council have authority and responsibility pertaining to the 


i 

School publications 
program 
Assemblies 
Honors and awards 
Athletics 
Class organizations 
School housekeeping 
Discipline 
Social events 9) eats 


Use this space for comments you wish to make regarding the student : 
government (or lack of one) in your school, 


SECTION IV. Club Program 


3B. 


39. If a pupil is required to become a club member, how many clubs are a 
pupils required to join? ‘ 
One 


2) Two — or more 

need for such additions? 

1) ___ Yes 2) No 


ll. To what extent do you feel that your present club program provides 
sufficient variety to intérest most pupils? 


1)___Much Some 3) Little None 
42, How many pupils enrolled in school do not belong to any club? 


45. To what extent are pupils afforded the ty A become ac- 
quainted with the purposes or aims of various clu Sadho thar Seis 


cidental) in the council activities? go 
1) Much 2) __ Somes 33) __—siittle __ Mone 
76. In your opinion what is the worth of the student council in the 2. 
total educational program of your school? oS 
1) Much 2) ___ Somes 3) ___ Little 

various activities listed? 7” 
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Please list alphabetically all clubs by name in colum 1, indicate 
number of pupils actively enrolled in each in colum 2, —- 
fees and other cost of the usual member for one school year i 

column 3, and indicate the type of club in column |, by using (a) for 
clubs highly integrated with ye activities; using (B) for clubs 
integrated with commnity activities; using (C) for clubs primarily 
of a hobby or leisure type; and using (D) for clubs of service (to 
school) type activities: 


Name of club Number of active Cost to individ- Type of 
members ual for one club 
school year 


Does each club have at least one regular staff member as sponsor? 
1) __ Yes 2) ___ No 


Is there a regularly scheduled time and —— for club meetings? 
1) __ Yes 


Do clubs meet during the regular ‘ex day? 
2 No 


1) __ Tes 

How often does the typical club meet? 

1) Daily 4) Monthly 
2) —_ Weekly 5) On call 


To what extent are pupils encouraged by the school staff to partici- 
pate in the club program? 
1) __ Much 2) __ Some None 


Is there any effort on the part of the school to limit or control the 
amount of pupil participation in club activities? 
1) __ Yes 2) __ Wo 


~ 
| 
L8. 
3) ___ Semi-monthly 
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If there is an effort to limit the amount of pupil participation, 

what method or methods are used in limiting participation? (Check 

more than one item if necessary) 

1) ___ Membership is limited to a set number of clubs per student, 
How 


many? 
2) ___ A point system is used whereby pupils can participate to the 
extent of a determined number of points 
3) __ Scholastic average is used 
~~ Others (Specify) 


List names and check appropriate space or spaces indicating basis of 
membership of all clubs whose membership is not open to all pupils: 


Name of club Candidates for Candidates for Candidates for Other 


elub must meet club must have club is voted ( specify) 
scholastic faculty approval in by members 
average of the club 


5h. 
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58. 


To what extent do you feel that the club program in your school is 
an essential part of the total educational program of the school? 
1) Much 2) __siLittle __ None 


To what extent do you think that clubs tend to enrich the curricular 
program of the school? 
1) Much 2) Some 3) _ Little None 


Has the total staff of tie school studied the club activities in 
some organized way during the past three years? 
1) __ Yes 2) __ No 


If the staff has studied club activities, in what way was this accam 
plished? (Check more than one, if necessary) 

1) ___ Teachers meetings 

2) Workshop 

3) — Special class for faculty 

4) ~~ Continuous committee or faculty study 

5) — Cooperative study by staff and students 

6) —_ Other (Specify) 


If there is a group acting to coordinate the club program, indicate 
its composition by giving the number of participants from each group 
listed, 

1) __ Teachers 3) __ Parents 

2) Pupils ) Others (Specify) 


Who is immediately responsible for the club program? 
1) Principal 

2) ~_ Classroom teachers with free time for this task 
3) — Classroom teachers with no free time for this task 
4) —_ Others (Specify) 


|| 
= 
‘ 
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Is the club program evaluated in a systematic fashion by teachers? 
1) __ Yes 2) ___ Wo 


If teachers have evaluated the club program in a systematic fashion, 
During present school During sc year 
(1951-1952) 1948-1949 
2) __During the school year 5) __Others (Specify) 


) During the school year 
"1949-1950 


Have the pupils evaluated the club program in a systematic way in 
the past three years? 

1) ___ Yes 2) No 

To what extent do you feel that the cost of club membership restricts 
some students! participation in the club program? 

1) Much 2) Some __siLittle 4) ___ None 


In your opinion what is the value of the club activities in your 
school in terms of the whole educational program? 
Much 2) __ Some (33) ___siLittle ___ None 


Use this space for comments you wish to make regarding the club pro- 
gram and/or the student council in your school, 


If you have further comments about your activities program in gen- 
eral or more information concerning any one item, please attach an 
extra sheet, Thank you very much for your cooperation, Please 
enclose the form in the addressed envelope and mail immediately, 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was 
first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. 
Research studies of interest to educators, a aman of conferences 
held, and bibliographies of educational materials have been the principal 
fields touched upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtuined fiom the School of Education upon request. The 
studies included in the present volume and in the two volumes imme- 
diately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, 
these may be obtained for 75 cents each from the Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Problems in School Administration. By Raleigh W. Holmstedt. 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, 1950. 65 p 

Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. By Martha R. Carter 
and William H. Fox. Vol. XX VI, No. 2, 1950. 83 p. 

Visual Environment for Schoolrooms (by Paul W. Seagers) with 
Proceedings of the Indiana Iilumination Conference. Vol. XXVI, No. 3, 
1950. 64 p. 

Studies in Education: Abstracts of Theses, 1945-1949. Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, 1950. 108 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVI, No. 5, 1950. 75 p. $1. 

An Examination of Enrollment and Budget Data for Indiana School 
Cities and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVI, No. 6, 1950. 35 p. 
Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. By Roscoe 

Boyer and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XX VII, No. 1, 1951. 39 p. 

Attitudes and Opinions of School Board Members in Indiana Cities 
and Towns. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVII, No. 2, 1951. 42 p. 

Some Characteristics of the Secondary School of the Future in the 
Light of Modern Developments. By Howard T. Batchelder and Shirley 
H. Engle. Vol. XX VII, No. 3, 1951. 34 p. 

A Study of Some Opinions of High School Students With Regard to 
Teachers and Teaching. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. 
XXVII, No. 4, 1951. 64 p. 

Preprofessional Experiences in Educational Psychology: A Review 
4 Opinion and a Critical Note. By Arthur P. Coladarci. Vol. XXVII, 

o. 5, 1951. pad 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXVII, No. 6, 1951. 139 p. $1. 

The Story of a Workshop. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXVIII, No. 
1, 1952. 47 p. $1. 

Factors That High School Students Associate with Selection of 
Teaching as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey, Beeman N. Phillips, and 
William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1952. 46 p. $1. 

Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The General 
Program, and Student Participation in School Government. By Christian 
W. Jung and William H. Fox. Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1952. 85 p. $1. 
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